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CHAPTIE  I 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY. 

The  responsibility  £ov  preparing  potential  teachers  to  bacons 
effective  directors  of  learning  is  increasingly  important  today* 
Throughout  tho  nation  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  interest  in  the 
development  of  effective  courses  and  curricula  in  all  areas  of  learning* 
including  teacher  education*     Tyler  stated  that  "in  planning  the  curri- 
culum for  any  school  or  any  field,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  on  the 
types  of  elements  tsfaieh  most  affectively  serve  as  threads  to  use  in  the 
organisation.^    Warn  -the  "threads*"  cr  the  major  ideas  of  a  course, 
are  identified  iiie  course  Is  given  structure*    Through  such  organisation 
students  Bay  become  aware  of  the  major  ideas  in  any  subject  tljey  study* 

Those  threads*  or  major  ideas,  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
pts*     Phenix  lias  identified  concepts  as  n  *  .  •  btmiA  central 
ideas  an  understanding  of  which  opens  the  door  to  an  effective  grasp  of 


These  key  ideas  provide  as  it  were  a  map  whereby  the  whole 
scheme  of  a  subject  may  be  grasped  and  characteristic  features  of 
individual  items  of  knowledge  may  for  the  first  time  be  rightly 
interpreted** 


^Ralph  V«  Tyler,  Basic  Principles  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 


p.  56* 

^Philip  H.  Phenix,  "Key  Concepts  and  the  Crisis  in  Learning,- 
Teachers  College  Record,  53*140,  December,  1956* 
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The  mm  is  not  new  but  the  :luportanco  of 

the  m9  •  MB  play  la  planning  "•  tcacliine  is  incroasirnjiy 

.      J.     Dm  cone  opt  approach  is  not  unique  to  any  specific 
field.     History,  lite  rat.    ,  -7  !■*■  basic  concepts  -which 

are  "the  primary  buildln  .a-."1    DttttV  fields  or 

l  ,  i    .avo 

constant  principle;  a  student  can  build  detailed  knowledge • 

Lea  cf  concepts  by  students  con  assist  in 
a  ony  course  or  field*  ers 

idonti-  . 

pT^mt|rHiTtj  to  build  or  develop  depth  and  breadth,  and 
to  use  InosledS*  effectively  in  -.ade  pOM&b&M 

I.     THE  PROBLEM 

lea  in  this  study  v.tls  one   31   id!  . asic 

concepts  and  students*  attainment  of  these  concepts  during  a  sequent  of 
ofe3sional  education  sequence  in  the  senior  year. 

Sta terpen t  of  tfos  Problem.     The  purposes  in  this  study  were  (1) 
to  identify  basic  concepts  for  a  bezirmlnz  course  in  hone  economics 
education  and  (2)  to  assess  students1  awareness  of  basic  concepts  and 


x0*  C.  Carmichael,  "Inprovinf;  the   Quality  of  Graduate  Education 
for  Prospective  College  Teachers,"  Hirhor  Education  in  an,  A  |  o^ 
Revolutions .  p.  204. 
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their  ptdJ&tj  __  and 

$L&t©ly  following  the  stucJent  teaching  experience* 

Importance  of  the  Study.     Concepts  are  the  tools  of  learning 
which  enable  the  individual  to  adjust  his  behavior  to  situations.     They 
are  significant  to  learning  because  they  provide  a  guide  for  thinking. 

the  great  rate  of  expansion  of  knowledge,   "there  is  a  need  for 
knowledge  to  be  organised  if  its  value  is  to  be  appreciated  and  the  use 
of  knowledge  made  apparent.     A  systematic  method  of  identifying,  organ- 
izing, structuring*  and  unifying  important  subject  natter  content  of 
professional  education  courses  can  serve  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  effectiveness  with  which  students  gain  knowledge  and  understanding 
and  develop  skills  of  thinking. 

Brunor  declared  that  "learning  should  not  onj^r  take  us  somewhere j 
it  should  allow  us  later  to  go  further  more  easily. '■     He  said  "that 
learning  a  general  idea  which  can  "then  be  used  as  a  basis  for  recog- 
nising subsequent  problems  as  special  cases  of  the  idea  originally 

a 

mastered"     is  at  the  heart  of  the  educational  process.     Teachers  of 

professional  education  courses  cannot  anticipate  all  the  "specie!  cases" 
which  will  face  students  in  later  teaching  -learning  situations.     There 
is  a  need,  therefore,  to  prepare  students  in  such  a  manner  iiiat  they 
can  recognise  the  relation  of  new  situations  to  past  experiences  and 


Eruner,  Ihe.  Process  of  Education*  p.  17 
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transl  . 

Courses  o-  st-dy  that  provide  o,,  j  to 

identify  major  concepts  Ml  to  bain  skill  ill  arrivin^;  at  valid  and 
.M&OM  x<  1  ;.uGe  concepts  MB  assist  in 

TillWl  prepftliB       or  teaching* 

Oppo.  1  |  students 

in  tlie  process  of  concept  MMMMMt  csn  have  application  in  subsequent 
experic  -  |  iftga 

II.     THL  SITUATION 

lents  enrolled  ir.  MM 

bdot  tttt  fvllovinw.  :-essior*al 

semester  in  (BMtff  senior  year: 

,3  ol  Teachi  I 
Curriculum  in  Home  iSconcoics 

Home  Management 
This  professional  semester  plan  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1962. 

Each  semester  is  divided  into  two  units  of  eight  weeks*    One 
croup  of  students  is  enrolled  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics  and 
Teaching  Participation  during  the  first  eight-week  period,  the  otlier 
group  in  Curriculum  in  Home  economics  and  Home  Management.     At  the  end 
of  the  eight-*»ee!?  period  the  groups  interchange  so  that  each  student 
completes  each  of  the  above  co -arses  during  the  semester. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  only  two  co  -rses  in  the  professional 
semester,  l-'ethods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics  and  Teaching  Participation. 
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Methods  of  Teacldng  Home  Economics  is  a  course  in  which  students  gain 
experience  in  the  process  of  developing  and  organising  units  and 
lessons  in  home  economics  for  high  school  pupils. 

Student  teachers  spend  five  weeks  in  an  off -campus  student 
teaching  center  gaining  teaching  experience  in  a  classroom  under  the 
supervision  of  an  experienced  home  economics  teacher*     3ney  return  to 
the  university  campus  on  selected  Saturday  mornings  during  the  five- 
week  period  to  participate  in  a  sminar  class  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Teaching  Participation  course*    A  college  supervisor  visits  each 
student  teacher  three  or  more  times  during  the  five  weeks  she  is  in  the 
off -campus  center* 

III.     PROCEDURE 

A  review  of  literature  guided  the  investigator  in  gaining  an 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  role  of  concepts  and  concept  attainment, 
and  provided  a  basis  for  the  development  of  this  study.    Research  con- 
cerning the  use  of  concepts  in  education  was  investigated  to  give  back- 
ground and  knowledge  of  previous  studies. 

■Qie  investigator  observed  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics 
class  each  of  iiie  four  times  it  was  taught  during  the  school  year  1962- 
63.     During  the  last  two  periods  of  observation,  records  regarding 
problems  for  study,  presentations  by  the  teacher,  and  student  partici- 
pation were  made. 

During  the  1962-63  school  year  the  investigator  served  as  a 


college  s.per/isor  of  studenl  la  Hhh  Bsono  -..'.on.     The 

ratal  group  in  tl.is  stud/  consisted  of  :oup  of  five 

-.it  teachers  Mfltgntrt  to  the  inves-'  '  .d  half  of 

the  spring  senester  of  19G"  and  for  who*:  "he  served  r.s  college  super- 
.    An  attest  was  made  by  iiie  as  airier  of  student  teachers  to 
-  bigator  a  representative  sample  of  stud..: 
based  on  information  knorai  about  students  at  the  time  assignments  were 
made* 

i  for  each  student  in  the  assigned 
population.     Two  conferences  were  held  "frith  each  student  prior  to  the 
student  teaching  experience*     Ai'ter  each  conference  the  student  teachers' 
stated  objectives,  questions,  apprehensions,  and  outline  of  plans  were 
recorded. 

ST  visited  each  student  tMOfcftr  three  tines  at  her 
.enter*     During  these  observations  teaching  effectiveness 
and  teaching  improvement  were  evaluated  on  a  previously  developed  rating 
scale  (Appendix  F)#    A  conference  in  wliich  the  student  teacher's 
experiences  and  observed  teaching  effectiveness  were  discussed  was  held 
with  the  student  during  each  visit. 

A  paper  and  pencil  test  (Appendix  A)  was  developed  by  the  inves- 
tigator to  aesecs  attainment  of  her    concepts  M  |  bhods 

'^ononics  class*     This  test  was  administered  at 
close  of  the  student  teaching  experience  and  served  as  the  final  written 
examination  in  the  Uetiiods  of  Teaching  Home  I&onorrdcs  course*     The 
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test  was  composed  of  three  parts*    Part  I  required  the  stating  of  a 
generalization  about  a  key  concept  from  the  methods  course*    Part  II 
allowed  students  to  denote  their  belief  about  concepts  as  they  indicated 
whether  the  written  concept  was  complete  and  correct,  incomplete  aid/or 
partly  correct,  or  incorrect.     Part  IH  consisted  of  id ontifi cation  of 
true  or  false  gener&li aationa  related  to  teaciiing  techniques*    Concepts 
and  related  test  item  numbers  are  presented  in  Appendix  C* 

The  Lewis  M*  Tennan  Concert  Mastery  Test-Form  T,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  CKT«  was  administered  to  the  experimental  group*     The 
manual  accompanying  the  &3T.  stated  that  tliis  test  is  ,!a  measure  of 
ability  to  deal  i&th  abstract  ideas  at  a  high  level*"      Results  of  this 
test  were  used  as  one  means  of  comparison  in  measuring  students1  attain- 
ment of  concepts* 

Assignments  completed  by  students  served  as  another  means  for 
evaluation* 

IV*     DJOTJITXONS 

Terms  are  defined  for  use  in  this  study  as  follows: 

Block  Plan*    A  plan  for  student  teaching  which  involves  a  unit  of 

experience  of  five  weeks  airing  one  semester  of  an  academic  year* 

College  Supervisor*     Bie  person  who  assumes  responsibilli^r  for 

preparing  "the  student  for  her  student  teacl&ng  experience,  who  helps 


jjewis  U$  TUflllMl.  Concept  Mastery  Test  l-anual*  Form  &  p.  5* 
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her  evaluate  her  teaching  effectiveness  and  vfoo  f  unctions  as  a  coordin- 
ator for  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

Concept.     A  mental  image  of   something  the  person  lias  experienced 
through  his  own  sense  organs.     It  is  the  combination  of  meaning  or 
understanding,  value  or  feeling,  and  symbols  or  larv 

Gene  rail  ga,tion  .    A  complete  thourftt  that  expresses  an  underlying 
truth,  is  universal  in  nature >  and  usually  indicates  relationshdp 
between  concepts. 

Instruments*    Research  tools  developed  and/or  used  by  -the 
investigator. 

lfe.tho.ds  Course.    A  home  economics  education  course  at  Kansas 
State  University  in  which  potential  teachers  gain  experience  in  the 
process  of  developing  and  organizing  units  and  lessons  in  home 
economics  for  high  school  pupils. 

Off-Campus  Student  Teaching  Lftoerience.    Student  teaching  done 
in  a  student  teaching  center  in  a  public  school  system. 

Professional  Education  Courses.     Planned  experiences  dealing 
directly  -with  the  teaching-learning  process  and  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bilities related  to  the  guidance  of  iiiat  process. 

Pu^iJ..     A  high  school  girl. 

Sjtadejyb.     A  college  senior  preparing  to  teach  home  economics. 

Student  Teacher.     A  student  enrolled  in  a  teacher  education 
program  in  a  college  or  university  and  who  is  gaining  teaching  experience 
in  a  classroom  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  teacher. 


Student  Teaching  Center*     The  school  or  classroom  in  which  the 
student  teacher  gains  teaching  experience* 

Sixpervipixif  teacher*     The  experienced  teaeho---  ■  the 

student  during  her  student  teaching  eacperience. 

In  Chanter  II  -will  be  found  pertinent,  information  relating  to 
concepts,  the  attainment  of  concepts,  their  importance  in  the  learning 
pxx>cess$  and  a  discussion  of  certain  concepts  gerrnane  to  the  home 
economics  education  course. 


CHAPT12R  II 

Tins  o 

Education  has  been  defined  by  Yfoodruf f  as  "a  system  for  helpinc 
every  person  and  all  people  together  obtain  as  much  satisfaction  as 
possible  in  their  lives*"       The  primary  goal  aC  education  is  to  equip 
students  to  meet  effectively  now  situations  as  they  are  encountered  in 
life*     Learning  then  becomes  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  future*     By 
recalling  and  applying  major  ideas  and  processes  from  previous  experi- 
ences and  learning,  the  problems  in  new  situations  may  be  met  and 
solved  successfully. 

I.     JJJIHVH3AIAE  '  MB 

numerous  definitions  have  been  given  for  a  concept*  A  review  of 
research  studies  revealed  that  researchers  showed  both  confliction  and 
agreement  in  their  identification  of  the   term  "concept," 

Phenix  defined  concepts  as  basic  central  ideas  which  allow  stu- 

c 

dents  to  understand  effectively  an  entire  field  of  Imowledge*      Havig- 

hurst's  definition  of  concept  reiterated  Phenix1 s  belief  of  the  meaning 
of  concepts:     "A  concept, n  Havighurst  wrote,  "is  an  idea  wMch  stands 
for  a  large  number  of  particular  sense  perceptions,  or  which  stands  for 


o 

Philip  H.  Phenix,  "Key  Concepts  and  the  Crisis  in  Learning," 
Teachers  Collo-ry   Record,  55:140,  December,  195fi* 
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a  number  of  ideas  of  leaser  degrees  of  abstraction. "       Several  research- 
ers  have  identified  a  concent  as  a  rrord  or  idftfiu     Moed  said  a  concept 
"is  any  trord  or  idea  that  stands  for  any  one  of  a  group  of  things. :,?' 
Eurton  stated  that  "a  word  cr  other  symbol  which  stands  for  the  cordon 
property  of  a  number  of  objects  or  situations"5  is  a  concept.     Kendler 
and  Karasil^s  proposed  Meaning  for  concepts  Tras  quits  similar  to  defi- 
nitions which  stated  that  a  concept  is   a  word.     They  s.aid  :     "A  concept 
is  a  name  applied  to  a  group  of  things  which  possess  one  or  more  common 


Smoke  asserted  that  "a  word  la  not  a  concept,  but  a  concept 
alleys  involves  a  *nerd  or  sob®  other  instrument  for  carrying  symbolism." 
Farther  investigation  of  Smoke*  s  theory  disclosed  that  in  his  definition 
a  concept  becomes  a  symbolic  response  which  is  made  to  the  senbers  of  a 
class  of  stimulus  patterns  but  not  to  othor  stimuli. 

Concepts  ?;ere  characterised  by  Brownell  nnd  Hendrickson  as 


■'-Robert  J.  Havighurst,  Developmental  T&sfos  and  Education.  p»  21* 

o 

"Homer  B.  Reed,  "Factors  Influencing  the  Learning  and  Retention 
of  Concepts.  I.  Hb&  Influence  of  Set,"  Journal  of,  ££cperjLmental  Psy- 
ch olonv/ 56 1 74,  February,  1946. 

William  H.  Burton,  Roland  B.  Kimball  and  Richard  L.  Wing, 
Education  for  Infective  II  anion?:. «  p.  154. 

^Howard  II.  Kendlcr  and  Alan  D.  Karasik,  ''Concept  Formation  as  a 
Function  between  Response  Produced  Cues,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology,  55*279,  March,  1958. 

"Kenneth  L.  Smoke,  "The  Experimental  Approach  to  Concept  Learn- 
ing*" Psychological  Review.  42:277,  May,  1935." 

6Ibid.,  p.  173. 
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"being  more  than  a  'word,'  far  Bert  than  an  arbitrary  association." 
These  authors  described  concepts  as  abstractions,  complex  affairs  with 
dimensions. 

Curti  surveyed  nimerous  research  findings  and  concluded  that  "a 
concept  is  a  present  item  of  experience  functioning  in  a  symbolic  capa- 
city as  a  response  to  any  one  of  a  class  of  objects  or  relationships 
having  a  conmon  characteristic."^     Thus  Curti  joined  the  researchers 
who  defined  a  concept  as  a  general  idea  which  may  be  represented  by  a 
symbol  and  which  stands  for  a  class  of  objects  or  of  r  elation  ships. 

Heidbreder  defined  concept  as  "a  logical  construct  which,  through 

signs  or  symbols  or  both,  is  transferable  from  situation  to  situation 

and  communicable  from  person  to  person."      Heidbreder  did  not  define 

concepts  as  ideas.     She  explained  the  meaning  of  concepts  as  used  in 

her  studies  as  follows: 

...  the  term  [conceptj  denotes  noticing  psychological  as  sxhj 
it  refers  to  no  reaction  of  the  organism,  molar  or  molecular,  to 
no  mental  content  or  process,  conscious  or  unconscious.    As  logicrl, 
a  concept  is  objective  and  interpersonal  in  the  sense  in  which  a 
geometric  figure  or  an  algebraic  formula,  a  set  of  traffic  rules 
or  the  custom  of  shaking  hands,  is  objective  and  interpersonal.5 


-illiam  A.  Brownell  and  Gordon  Kendrickson,  "How  Children  Learn 
Information,  Concepts,  and  Generalizations,"  The  Forty-?Iinth  Yearbook 
of,  the.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of;,  Education*  p.  175. 

2Ibid.,  pp.  106-107. 

sMargaret  T/»  Curti,  "Child  Development-X.     Concepts,"  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Educational  Research,  p.  175. 

%dna  Heidbreder,  "The  Attainment  of  Concepts:     I.     Terminology 
and  rethodology,"  The  Journal  of  General  Psychology.  55:173,  October, 
1946. 

5Ibid«.  p.  175. 
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Heidbreder  continued* 

So  defined,  concepts  are  obviously  not  the  subject  natter  inves- 
tigated in  psychological  researehj  they  are  among  the  means  by 
•which  certain  psychological  activities  may  be  investigated. 

T.oodruff  has  defined  Hie  character  of  concepts  as  a  "combination 
of  meaning*  value,  and  symbols*"      He  explained  that  the  human  mind 
stores  experiences  and  forms  mental  pictures,     "it   {a  concept)  is  a 
'construct,1  some  tiling  made  by  a  brain,  in  the  effort  of  the  person  to 
understand  sorae  tiling  and  cope  with  it."s    Harvey,  Hunt  and  Schader 
shared  Woodruff's  belief  that  concepts  are  "stored,  organized,  effects 
of  past  experiences." 

Bruner,  Goodnow  and  Austin  alleged  that  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  concepts  is  profitless.     They  defined  a  concept  as  a 
"network  of  significant  inferences"  that  allow  individuals  to  transfer 
what  is  observed  and  known  of  one  object  or  event  to  an  unobserved 
object  or  event  • 

Yinacke  studied  numerous  researchers'   definitions  of  concepts 
and  concluded  that  concepts  "may  be  regarded  as  selective  mechanisms  in 
the  mental  organization  of  the  individual  tying  together  sensory 


1M&->  PI*  173-174. 


ZMA<>  PP«  64-65. 


^ Jerome  S#  Bruner,  Jacqueline  J.  Goodnow  and  George  A.  Austin, 
A  Study  pX  ffhfokiqp.  p.  244. 
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impressions*  thus  aiding  in  the  identification  and  classification  of 
objects."       '  thai  concepts  can  be  given  names 

detached  from  specific  instances  by  means  of  a  word.     The  concept,  after 
recognition,  then  is  used  to  manipulate  experiences.     Tlse  symbolic 
response  (concept)  represents  whatever  it  has  been  associated  with  in 
past  experience.     In  Vinacke's  system  tte  concept  does  not  have  ■  fixed, 

permanent  meaning  but  represents  a  momentary  focussing  of  experiences 

p 

upon  a  particular  stimulus  situation. 

In  reviewing  numerous  researcher's  and  tilmtOT* I  definitions  of 
concepts,  contradiction  is  found  in  the  meanings  given  for  concepts. 
Some  writers  maintained  that  concepts  are  words  while  oiiier  vol  tors 
explained  concepts  as  ideas.     "Symbols"  and  linages,"     and  the  "response 
to  stimuli"  wore  cor^only  used  to  define  concepts. 

After  investigating  and  comparing  the  similarities  and  differen- 
ces of  the  proposed  meanings  of  "concept,"  and  reaching  agreement  on 
terminology,  thi  s  writer  felt  1*iat  an  appropriate  definition  for 
"concept"  was  a  mental  image  a  person  has  for  something  res i ting  from 
experience.     It  is  the  combination  of  meaning  or  understanding,  value 
or  feeling,  and  symbols  or  language*     This  definition  for  the   term 
"concept"  did  not  appear  to  violate  definitions  proposed  by  the  majority 
of  researchers  and  was  one  that  indicated  a  relationship  of  "concept" 
to  the  inoi vidua!  involved. 


*  .     dgar  Vinaeke,  "The  Investigation  of  Concept  Formation," 
cholonical  Bulletin*   40:5,  January,  1951. 


Z 


Ibid. «  48«5-6. 
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II.     CONCEPT  ATTAINMENT 

Many  studies  have  been  iiade  concerning  the  attainment  of  con- 
cepts by  adults,  children,  and  animals.    Reports  of  research  that 
seemed  most  pertinent  to  this  ctudy  "were  those  dealing  with  children 
and  adults*     Ths  difference  in  children's  formation  of  concepts  and 
adults'  attainment  of  concepts  appears  to  be  that  children  are  learning 
something  new  or  are  forming  concepts  while  adult3  are  frequently 
learning  to  apply  and/or  reconstruct  concepts  they  already  possess  to 
solve  a  variety  of  problems.     vihen  a  child  can  identify  the  furry  thing 
that  KMMNfl  as  a  cat*  ho  has  learned  the  concept,  cat*     -lien  he  recog- 
nises the  hairy  thing  that  barks  as  a  dog#  he  has  learned  another 
concept,  dog»    fthen  he  can  distinguish  between  the  tuo,  he  has  attained 
a  net?  concept,  animal*    Furry,  hairy  "tilings  with  four  legs,  a  tail,  and 
two  ears  are  animals.    Later  he  uiH  learn  that  animals  include  more 
than  aoga  and  cats*     Yinacke  summarised  that  t  e  cliffy  *s  formation  of  a 
concept  appears  to  follow  a  sequence  of  (1)  perception,   (£)  abstraction, 
and  (3)  generalisation  *- 

Eussel  stated  "that  concepts  develop  out  of  related  perceptual 

experiences  and  a3  a  result  of  the  chili's  reorganisation  of  experiences 

9 

in  a  problem-solving  or  creative  way."      He  continued: 

A  child  may  become  familiar  With  pieces  of  furniture  which  have 
a  flat  top,  legs,  and  a  place  to  eat  or  to  prepare  food,  and  he 


^Vinacke,  on*  c,tt*.  43 s5* 

"David  H*  Russell,  Children'  s  ThinMnn*  p.  117. 
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learns  to  attach  the  naue  table  to  these  objects •     Although  the 
differences  between  his  own  high  chair  and  other  chrirs  may  confuse 
the  issue  a  bit,  he  learns  that  a  table  is  not  a  chair.1 

This  process  of  discovery  and  identification  such  as  children 
carry  out  is  one  of  concept  formation  -while  combining  separate  concepts 
to  develop  new  meaning  may  be  called  concept  attainment.     Because  of 
adults'  past  experiences  and  store  of  concepts,  they  are  able  to  apply 
concepts  or  some  aspect  of  concepts  tn  solve  9  problem  or  to  attain  new 
conceptual  meaning*     The  processes  of  grasping  abstract  ideas  and  of 
generalizing  are  conscious,  controlled,  and  motivated  activities  for 
adults. 

The  process  of  attaining  concepts  was  the  sfeject  of  Heilbreder's 
early  research  concerning  concepts.     She  said: 

•   •   •  a  subject  is  said  to  "attain"  a  concept  when   Cor  the  first 
time  .;:perimental  session,  he  pi  oauces  behavior  conform- 

ing to  the  specified  criteria.     The  tvord  "attain"  is  used  whether 

I  ncept  is  one  v.nicu    the  subject  has  never  used  before,  or  one 
with  which  he  is  more  or  less  familiar  aid  is  usLnr:  for  the  first 

I  in  the  particular  experimental  situation.*" 

The  general  procedure  for  investigating  concept  attainment  by 
individuals  has  con  sis-ted  of  a  series  of  stimuli  containing  a  common 
concent  which  were  presented  successively  to  the  subject  in  an  appara- 
xaxs  or  by  the.  card  sorting  method.     The  exposure  apparatus  provided  for 
a  continuous  succession  of  exposures  at  a  aniform  rate  or   speed.     The 


aid  Methodology,"  The  ^ournaJk  of  General  Psychology,  55:174,  October, 
1946. 
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subject,  seated  before  the  apparatus,  saw  a  screen  on  which  the  stimuli 
appeared,  one  at  a  time.     The  apparatus  operated  in  such  a  way  that 
each  stimulus  was  exposed  for  a  specified  tine,  then  replaced  by  its 
successor*     Uie  subject  was  expected  to  memorise  the  stimuli  and  be 
able  to  reproduce  it  in  some  manner. 

The  card  sorting  technique  had  the  stimuli,  copied  on  cards*     The 
cards  were  thoroughly  shuffled  and  the  subject  was  to  see  how  rapidly 
the  cards  could  be  sorted  into  piles  according  to  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation which  he  saw  as  inherent  in.  the  cards*     Big  subject  was  then 
questioned  about  the  schemes  of  classification  he  had  used  and/or  aban- 
doned*    There  was  always  a  pre-deternined  "right"  way  iJi  which  the  cards 
were  to  be  sorted,  depending  upon  the  concept  to  be  attained  by  the 
subject* 

Heidbreder  performed  a  lengthy  series  of  experiments  in  regard 
to  adults'  attainment  of  concepts.     Both  familiar  and  novel  concepts 
were  used.    Some  familiar  concepts  used  in  the  experiment  were  tree, 
circle,  and  six;  novel  concepts  were  unconventional  spatial  forms  which 
presumably  had  not  been  conceptualised  by  the  subjects.     Results  of  the 
experiments  indicated  that  concepts  were  attained  in  a  regular  order; 
concepts  of  concrete  objects  or  thing-like  objects  (tree)  first,  con- 
cepts of  spatial  geometrical  forms  (circle)  next,  and  concepts  of  numbers 
or  abstractions  (six)  last.       The  human  mind  appeared  to  move  from 
concrete  to  abstract. 

-Ibid.,  p*  192. 
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Heidbreder  cone"'  '■.-,  of  early  experiments  that  con- 

cepts NN  r  ore  ca.~d.ly  from  pict  rod  materials  than 

from  verbal.  t-atcrials.     She    '  '  with 

censistent  correctness  although  the  subject  was  unable  to  formulate  the 
concept  verbally.  There  were  instances  of  both  sadden  and  grad'jal  con- 
cept formation  t-'  iriMStai 

In  a  study  of  the  formation  of  concepts  by  children,  Reichard, 
Schneider  and  Tiapaport  identified  three  levels  of  eence./o   development: 
(a)  concrete  *  "the  most  primitive  level  (apple  or  banana—both  have 
peels),   (b)  functional,  function  or  usage  level  (banana  and  apple  are 
both  eaten),  and  (c)  conceptual  or  abstract,  the  highest  level  (both 
banana  and  apple  are  fruits).       These  findings  corroborated  Heidbreder1  s, 
stated  earlier. 

Reed's  theory  regarding  concept  attainment  was  that  the  various 
factors  that  influence  the  attainment  of  concepts  can  be  evaluated  more 
effectively  if  the  influence  upon  retention  as  well  as  learning  is 
known.     The  instrument  used  involved  forty-two  cards,  each  of  which 
having  four  unrelated  words  on  the  face  and  a  nonsense  syllable  on  the 
reverse  side.     The  subjects*  task  was  to  leam  the  name  (nonsense 
syllable)  of  each  card  and  the  task  was  finished  when  he  readied  this 


ijdna  Iieiuoreder,  UA  ,-3tudy  oi    the  Evolution  of  Concepts,1'   The 
Psychological  Bulletin.  51:675,  October,  1954. 

^Suaanne  Reichard,  Marion  Schneider  and  David  Rapaport,   "The 
.Development  oi   Concept  Formation  in  Child ren,"  American  Jo  ..rnal  of 
0 thopsychiatrv  *  14  i  15 7,  January,  1944. 
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errorless  trial  in  naming  all  the  cards.     One  group  learned  only  the 
names  of  the  cards  and  the  other  group  learned  both  names  and  meanings* 
Reed*s  problem  was  to  "investigate  the  influence  of  set  or  attitude 
deteiv&ned  by  different  instructions  upon  the  learning  and  retention  of 
concepts. 

Results  of  Reed's  experiments  indicated  a  set  to  learn  meanings 
as  well  as  names  produced  a  much  higher  rate  of  learning  and  degree  of 
retention  than  a  set  to  learn  names  only.     Reed  suggested  that  this 
result  occurred  because  those  individuals  who  learned  meanings  as  well 
as  names  were  more  likely  to  keep  the  goal  of  learning  the  concepts  in 
mind  and  participate  more  effectively  in  the  problem  situation  by 
searching  for  possibilities  for  grouping  and  testing  hypotheses.     These 
individuals  appeared  to  be  seeking  relationships  in  apparently  unrelated 
things. 

In  a  card  sorting  technique  simi3ar  to  one  developed  and  used  by 
Heidbreder,  Fergus  and  Fowler  drew  conclusions  concerning  the  order  of 
dominance  in  concept  attainment  as  affected  by  experience.     They  con- 
cluded that  concepts  based  on  familiar  experiences  are  attained  ;uost 

Z 

readily. 

Bruner,  Goodnow  and  Austin  stated  that  in  learning  a  concept 


•'•Homer  B.  Reed,  "Factors  Influencing  the  Learning  and  Retention 
of  Concepts.  I.  The  Influence  of  Set,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology «  56:75,  February,  1946. 

nilonald  K.  Forgus  and  Harry  Fowler,  "The  Order  of  Dominance  in 
Concept  Attainment  as  Affected  by  Experience,"  Journal  of  Pg 
44:107,  July,  1957. 
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"the  first  and  most  notable   thing  about  the  sequence  if  events  sot 
forth  is  that  it  c-n  be  described  as  a  series  of  decisions."1     Those 
educators  referred  to  the  regularities  in  decision-caking  as  stratogd^s, 
"the  pattern  of  decisions  in  the  acquisition,  retention,  and  utilization 

of  information  that  serves  to  ncet  certain  objectives,  i.e.,  to  insure 

p 

a  certain  fom  of  outcome  and  to  insure  against  certain  others."       In 

essenca,  strategies  were  the  plans  of  action  in  attainment  of  a  concept. 
Strategies  used  by  people  appear  to  be  altered  with  the  nature  of  the 
concept  being  sought,  with  the  kinds  of  pressures  that  exist  in  the 
situation,  with  the  conseqi«nces  of  behavior,  and  other  variables  in 
the  situation  in  wfdeh  a  person  finds  himself ,  these  researchers  con- 
cluded.5 

Woodruff  identified  the  process  of  attaining  a  concept  as   rive 
steps:     perception,  conceptualization,  "thinking,  evaluating,  and 
choosing. 

1.     Perception  Interaction  of  a  person  with  a  fact  or 

truth  allows  a  person  to  form  a  mental 

image  of  the  experience. 


■klerone  vS.  Bruner,  Jacqueline  J.  Goodnow,  and  George  A.  Austin, 
A  Study  of  Thinking,  pp.  55-54. 


5IbJd.,  p.  55. 

4 

oodruff ,  £2.  cat.,   p.  71. 
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£•     Conceptualization      The  mental  image  becomes  ceaningful  and  fits 
into  an  organisation  and  2*elationship  with 
other  sensory  experiences. 

S#     Thinking  The  mental  image  is  thought  about  and  com- 

pared "with  past  experiences*     This  step 
leads  to  increased  understanding. 

4.     Evaluation  Mental  images  created  are  sorted  according 

to  past  experiences  and  applicability  to 
future  behavior. 

5*     Choosing  A  selection  to  bring  about  the  resets 

desired  is  made  according  to  what  the 
mental  image  has  indicated  to  the  individual. 
This  learning,  thinking*  and  choosing  (concept  attainment)  may  be  done 
consciously  or  the  individual  may  be  unaware  of  this  attainment  process, 
Woodruff  concluded. 

Brownell  and  Hendrickson  proposed  that  concepts  can  be  placed  on 

2 

a  "continuum  of  aeaningfulness."      On  the  left  end  are  trie  concepts 

with  a  minimis  of  meaning  fulness  while  on  the  right  end  are  concepts 
rich  in  meaning.     Between  the  two  ends  on  the  scale  are  degrees  of 
meaning  fulness.    As  a  concept  takes  on  meaning  through  experience  it 
mo ves  farther  to  the  right. 


1. 


Tb3,d.  *  p.  7?- 
**Brownell  and  Hendrickson,  pj).  cit.«  p.  93. 
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Eesul'  od  studios  suggested  that  children  car.  Hd  do 

form  concepts.     Tne  main  differences  in  this  proccoc  m  and 

adults  are  of  decree  rather  than  kind.     Childron  have  rower  concepts. 
This  nay  be  due  to  lack  of  experiences.     Children  acquire  concepts  in  a 
definite  order.     For  example,  they  recognise  triangles,  roundness,  and 
later  establish  size  relation  ve  shown  that  concepts 

tend  to  change  v.lth  increasing  a^e,  become  MH  numerous,  more  c 
and  more  logical. 

Other  characteri sties  noted  about  concept  attainment  were  that 
while  there  were  instances  oi'  sudden  To naulation,  concepts  were  also 
attained  gradually;  concepts  were  attained  in  a  regular  order;  concepts 
were  evolved  more  easily  from  pictured  materials  than  from  verbal 
materials;  concepts  were  ■mtlim  jcnsistent  BOCmfaNM 

although  the  subject  was  unable  to  formulate  the  concept  verbally; 
learning  names  as  well  as  meanings  for  nonsense  symbols  produced  a 
higher  rate  of  learning  and  greater  degree  of  retention  than  learning 
symbols  alone;  and  concepts  based  on  familiar  experiences  are  attained 
most  readily. 

Concepts  change  as  experiences  grow;  they  are  not  fixed  or  con- 
stant.    Concerts  develop  from  simple  to  complex  and  gain  in  meaning  as 
the  learner  understands  and  relates  now  experiences  to  previous  experi- 
ences. 

Individual  differences  affect  a  person^  ability  to  attain  and 
use  concepts.     Therefore  people  probably  attain  and  use  concepts  at 
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different,  levels  and  various  concepts  may  hold  var  a  of 

meaningfulncse  for  individuals.     Concepts  are  attained  tlircugh  experi- 
ences*    The  px^ocess  can  "be  a  life-long  one. 

III.     CONCEITS  AS  AN  AID  TO  LEAIfflflHG 

Jlf  ty  years  ago  a  weI2-cd"acated  person  was  able  to  know  the 
nature  of  all  the  various  fields  of  knowledge.*    So   qr4      ai    .'... 

Td.tli  an  explosion  of  knowledge  and  a  challenge  to  master  ever-increasing 

bodies  of  knowledge,    /or/  attempt  to  comprehend  t3ae  abundance  of  fcutiW" 
ledge  available  is  perplexing  and  formidable.    S&acators  have  the 
colossal  task  of  preparing  people  to  master  the  world  they  Live  in, 
meet  nam  situations  in  lire,  cultivate  sxcolleiee  -Sirouga  developient  of 
potentialities,  and  develop  respect  for  mankind  through  unders tanding • 

Ehenix  stated  that  Ms  "crisis  in  learning  consists  in  the  dis- 
proportion between  what  is  available  and  necessary  to  know  and  the 


•  .   •  to  effect  a  radicel  simplification  in  the  content  of  tasw* 
ledge  to  be  learned.    This  can  be  done  by  talcing  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  knowledge  is  not  merely  an  accumulation  of  isolated  and 
Independent  items  of  info  relation.    Individual  items  are  interconnec- 
ted within  idea-systems •    Each  bit  of  knowledge  resides  within  one 
or  more  characteristic  frameworks*    Among  the  many  ideas  which  can 

-.  certain  dominar'  /semblances  can  be  discc:. 

'Ciese  similarities  of  type  make  it  possible  to  classify  what  is 
known  into  fields  of  knowledge.  •  •  .2 


Teachers  College  Record*  55 : 138,  December,  195S# 
23;bid.ff  p.  139. 
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Carmichael  stressed  that  emphasis  on  facts  rather  than  on  ideas 
-'ikness  of  education*     An  qsprONfa  that  will  improve  tiie  process 
of  education  is,  he  sa'<\  standing  of  the  fundamental  ideas 

upon  vihich  our  oritur o  rests." 

The  task  of  education  then  seems  to  be  one  of  identification  of 
the  major  ideas  in  a  field.     After  the  major  ideas  have  been  identified* 
their  relatedness  can  be  interpreted.    TJhon  students  are  aware  of 
important  ideas  they  have  built  a  structure  upon  which  a  detailed 
descriptive  knowledge  of  a  field  can  be  based.     The  value  of  concepts 
rests  in  their  use  in  guiding  students  to  become  decision  makers  who 
have  the  necessary  teiowledge  and  abilities  to  solve  problems  and  make 
judgments  for  themselves. 

Burton,  Kimball  and  V.lnrj  have  pointed  out  the  value  and  use  of 

concepts  in  education.     "Concepts  give  us  a  relatively  stable,  rela- 

p 
tively  permanent  system  of  knowledge. n      By  sorting  out  and  grouping 

interrelated  knowledge,  knowledge  can  be  recalled  and  used.     This  is 
the  process  of  generalization.     "Class  concepts  and  abstraction  enable 
us  to  generalise,"  they  wrote.0    The  ability  to  generalize  allows  stu- 
dents to  transfer  understanding  or  meaning  from  one  thing  to  another; 


T)3iver  C.  Carmichael,  "Improving  the  Quality  of  Graduate  edu- 
cation for  Prospective  College  Teachers,"  Current  Issues  in  ;Ii;  her 
education,  p.  204. 

2Burton,  Kimball  and  '<ing,  £&.  cl£.,  p.  155. 
5Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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to  identify  and  place  individual  items  in  a  system;  and  to  add  to  know- 
ledge about  a  specific  thing  by  ref erring  to  the  total  connotation  of 
the  concept.     "Concepts  provide  a  framework  and  guideposts  for  thinking, 
they  allow  students  to  set  up  policies  which  can  be  tried  out  in  experi- 
ence* 

■Thoughtful  organisation  of  knowledge  provides  a  system  of  find- 
ing meaning  for  learning  tasks*    ifemori nation  rarely  gives  meaning  to 
material  while  the  search  for  relationships  and  reorganisation  of 
understandings  can  assist  in  mastery  of  a  new  situation.     Ihe  ability 
to  ascertain  (to  see)  relationships  provides  the  indivi&tal  with  tools 
to  use  in  a  new,  somewhat  different,  somewhat  similar  situation. 

iell  and  Hendrickson  emphasised  that  "there  is  no  way  to 

give  learnings  to  the  learner.    Meaning  comes  only  with  individual 

2 

experience,  and  experience  is  not  wholly  subject  to  external  control."" 

The  amount  of  meaning  students  have  for  a  learning  task  is  "relative  to 
the  person  who  is  fitting  that  item  into  his  pattern  of  thought  and 
action."0 

Learning  tasks  cannot  be  taught  to  students  as  concepts,  for  one 
person  cannot  give  a  concept  to  another  person.  $hen  the  "big  ideas" 
are  identified  by  the  individual  and  the  learning  tasks  are  organised 


*Brownell  and  Hendrickson,  op.,  qit.,  p.  96. 
5Ibid. 
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by  loin  they  begin  to  show  relationship  and  to  have  meaning  Tor  him* 
Arbitrary  associations  cea30  to  be  meaningless*     In  this  manner  concept 
attainment  facilitates  learning* 

IV.     EVALUATING  ATTAINMENT  OF  CONCEPTS 

Learning  is  often  defined  as  a  process  which  res-Its  in  chanced 

behavior  on  the  part  of  an  individual  and  which  is  the  result  of  some 

form,  of  experience  such  as  activity,  training  or  observation*     The 

attainment  of  concepts  is  a  learning  process*     Like  other  learning 

processes,  concept  attainment  is  a  developmental  procedure  which 

includes  evaluation.     Bloom  defined  evaluation  as 

the  making  of  judgments  about  the  value  for  some  purpose*  of  ideas, 
works*  solutions,  methods,  material*  etc*     It  involves  the  use  of 
criteria  as  well  as  standards  for  appraising  tfafl  extent  to  which 
particulars  are  accurate*  effective*  economical*  or  satisfying.     The 
judgments  may  be  either  quantitative  or  qualitative,  and  the  cii- 
teria  may  be  cither  those  determined  by  the  student  or  those  which 
are  given  to  him*1 

Host  evaluation  in  education  is  concerned  with  the  appraisal  of 
abilities,  characteristics  and  progress  toward  achieving  learning  goals. 
Likewise,  evaluation  of  concept  attainment  has  been  concerned  with 
assessing  the  change  of  behavior  as  the  result  of  s.ich  attainment* 
Measurement  of  concept  attainment  and  assessing  the  quality  of  that 
attainment  become  the  two  stages  in  this  evaluation  process* 

Heidbredcr  measured  concept  attainment  in  experiments  with  an 


^•Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  (ed.),  Taxonomy  pjC  Educational  Objectives 
Handbook  It     Cognitive  Sogg^n.,  p.  185. 
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exposure  apparatus  bry  using  criteria  such  as  repetitions,  promptings, 
and  opportunities  to  apply  the  concepts  to  new  situations*    At  the  close 
of  the  experiment  the  mastery  of   the  concepts  was  tested  first  by  having 
ihe  subject  write  a  verbal  definition  of  each  concept,  aid  then  by 
having  him  take  an  objective  examination. 

In  a  later  experiment  by  Eeidbreder  in  which  she  employed  the 
card  sorting  technique  she  concluded  that  direct  observations  of  events 
actually  in  progress  supplemented  the  inferences  concerning  sequences 

o 

of  events  evaluated  in  the  exposure  apparatus  memory  experiments. 

Reed  evaluated  subjects*  beaming  and  retention  of  concepts  by 
asking  the  subjects  to  tell  the  definitions  they  wrked  out  for  nonsense 
syllables.,  pertinei'  ring  Ha  study,  the  araount  of  t&rje 

used,  number  of  promptings  required,  erroneous  responses,  and  total 
time  consumed  in  the  process.    A  retention  test  rcas  given  to  the  sub- 
jects one  week  after  the  learning*^    Eeed  indicated  that  a  set  to  learn 
meanings  as  well  as  names  yielded  a  higher  degree  of  retention.    Reed 
stated: 

•  •  •  the  high  retention  of  concepts  as  compared  to  nonsense 

syllables  is  a  fact  of  trer.or.&rjs  significance  for  eduction.     If 
we  study  or  teach  with  Hie  objective  of  obtaining  or  conveying 


.  Bulletin f  51s G73,  October,  1954. 

Ileidbreder,  "The  Attainment  of  Co: 
Utilization  of  Verbally  Indicated  Instances, ,!  Journal  of  Psychology . 
S7 8289-290,  April,  1949. 

^Iomer  B.  Reed,  "The  Learning  and  Retention  of  Concepts.     V.     The 
Influence  of  Forn  of  Presentation,4'  Journal  of  I^-ci 
40:504,  August,  1950. 


clear  ideas,  \m  need  no  lonjer  Tear  ttl  -  LI  be  f  cr- 

cotten  within  one  day.     But  If  re  study  or  tepch  the  incomprehen- 
sible,  then  that  is   I 

•ict 

which  to  compare  ijicLividual  performance  in  i-elation  tr  concept  attain- 

.  .cntal  psychologist  must  have  a  standard  in  terms  of 
.,ject  iiae  learned  a  OOM 
Present  knsvl:dt;e  does  not  make  possible  thl 

..leal  criterion  of  concept  leariring,  lhal  ,  it  is  at 

vi- u  and    'a  neuro- 

glandular events  that  mat  occur  before  an  individual  may  be  said 
to  have  learned  ■  concept.     I£  is  entirely  possible,,  however,  to 
set  up  a  biosocial  criterion.** 

.al  had 

attained  a  concept.     He  judged  as  significant 

•  •  •  the  censistene,  li  to  make 

the                                              I  dif ferernf...  class 

ttlWlni  patterns  in  Qutfft'Lofl  I  art  regar- 
ded as  fallinc  in  that  class.5 

.ell  and  Kendrickson  concluded  that  the  test  in  evaluation 

of  CDnceptual  learning  "is  the  ability  to   use  Ifai  c  atiy*"4 

:    ic  tests  are  not  simply  speed  and  accuracy  as  in  the  case  of 

arbitrary  association.15    Usefulness    .ould  appear  to  be  important. 


of  Concepts.     I.     The  Influence  of  Set,"  Journal  of  "jj;>orimcntal  Psy- 
chology t  53:82,  February,  1946. 

^Smoke,  loc.  clt. 
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Chase  completed  a  stut^r  concerning  an  application  of  levels  of 
concept  attainment  -bo  measures  of  vocabulary*     The  purpose  of  the  study 
ma  to  test  the  applicability  of  a  previously  developed  1hree-level 
technique  to  the  measurement  of  vocabulary  in  arithmetic*    Tweniy-five 
words  were  selected  for  the  test*    Four  alternative  responses  (defini- 
tions) were  constructed  for  each  wordj  one  defining  ifce  term  wit::  a 
concrete  example*  one  definition  representing  the  usage  level*  a  third 
on  an  abstract  or  conceptual  level,  and  the  fourth  alternative,  a  dis- 
tracter,  which  was  not  appropriate  to  "tfte  terra*    Subjects  were  instruc- 
ted that  more  than  one  answer  might  appear  correct,  but  -that  they  should 
choose  the  one  answer  Uiat  they  believed  was  the  best  definition  of  the 
term* 

Results  of  the  study  supported  the  hypo  the  sis  that  one  should  be 
able  to  measure  concept  attainment  by  using  a  tool  which  delineates 
several  levels  of  achievement  in  the  construction  of  these  concept 
statements* 

Chase  concluded  that: 

•  *  .  on  the  practical  level,  a  teacher  using  a  test  such  as  the 
one  here  being  evaluated  could  determine  the  state  of  concept  for- 
mation at  which  the  students  were  operating,  and  subsequently 
choose  materials  and  adapt  activities  in  accordance^  with  the  extent 
to  which  tine  concepts  of  the  class  have  progressed* 

In  reviewing  studies  concerning  the  measurement  and  evaluation 

of  concept  attainment  suggestions  were  found  as  to  how  to  judge  when  a 


^Clinton  I.  Chase,  "An  Application  of  Levels  of  Concept  Formation 
to  Measures  of  Vocabulary,"  T&g.  Journal  of.  Educational  Research.  55:77, 
October,  1961# 
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subject  had  attained  a  concept.     Criteria  Tor  ■■■till  ll|  and  evaluating 
attainment  included  con  sis  ton  cy  wilh  vjhich  the  subject  was  able  to 
differentiate  classes  of  a  unit;  ability  to  use  the  concept  correctly; 
direct  observation  of  the  process  involving  concept  attainment;  and 
ability  to  define  the  concept. 

The  methods  of  measuring  and  evaluating  concept  attainment  are 
varied  but  the  primary  criterion  in  each  appraisal  appears  to  be 
changed  behavior  as  a  result  of  such  attainment, 

V.  CONCEPT  STUDIES  RELATED  TO  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

A  limited  amount  of  research  pertaining  to  concepts  related  to 
home  economics  education  -was  found.     This  review  reports  findings  of 
five  studies  -that  guided  the  investigator  in  the  present  study* 

Beuttler  conducted  a  study  to  determine  T?hat  concepts  college 
freshmen  in  home  economics  had  of  selected  terms  used  in  home  manage- 
ment.    The  concepts  were  secured  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  asking  for 
understanding  of  selected  concepts. 

The  questionnaire  Beuttler  used  required  the  subjects  to  respond 

p 

to  selected  concepts  according  to  the  following  key: 

A    A^ree  strongly  If  you  believe  that  the  statement  is  almost 

entirely  correct  and  complete. 


"ktoris  Abels  Beuttler,  "Factors  Related  to  Certain  Concepts  of 
Home  Management  Held  by  Freshmen  in  Home  Economics,"  unpublished 
Master's  thesis,  p.  15. 

Ibid.,  p.  6C. 
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X    Disagree  because  If  you  believe  the  statement  is  incomplete, 

it  is  incomplete 

Y    Disagree  because  If  you  believe  tiie  statement  is  only  partly 

it  is  only  partly        correct, 
correct 

D    Disagree  strongly        If  you  believe  that  the  statement  is  mostly 
incorrect  or  incomplete. 

Jones  analysed  the  principles  and  generalisations  for  curriculum 
making  in  higher  education  arid  developed  implications  for  home  economics 
teachers*1    2be  purpose.?  of  this  study  were  (1)  to  analyse  the  curri- 
culum making  process  in  higher  education  with  emphasis  specifically  on 
home  economics,  (2)  to  identify  principles  and  generalisations  for  curri- 
culum making,  (5)  to  select  some  aspects  of  general  education  sui table 
for  inclusion  in  a  college  home  economics  curriculum,  aid  (4)  to  point 
out  how  the  implications  of  tills  study  could  be  used  for  the  improvement 
of  one  departeent  of  home  economics. 

2he  procedure  Jones  used  consisted  of  Library  study  to  guide  her 
in  analysing  the  curriculum  problem  and  in  extracting  principles  and 
generalisations  for  curriculum  making.     !Ehe  consensus  of  authorities 
concerning  the  principles  and  generalisations  of  curriculum  making  in 
general  education  was  collected  and  tabulated  on  charts. 

Eighteen  principles  and  generalisations  which  curriculum  workers 
could  apply  as  guides  in  planning  a  curriculum  represented  the  consensus 


•^Erna  Beatrice  Jones,  "dialysis  of  Principles  and  Generalisations 
for  Curriculum  linking  in  Higher  Education  with  Implications  for  Home 
Economics,"  unpublished  Doctor1  s  dissertation,  pp.  122-125. 

£Ibid. 


of  tlie  Majority  of  the  authorities.     These  principles  and  centralisa- 
tions pertained  to  philosop/iy,  aims  and  objectives,  l*jaming  experiences, 
and  evaluation.     In  considering  tlie  aspects  of  general  education  suit- 
able  for  a  hone  economics  curriculum,   twenty-one  principles  and  general- 
izations received  the  consensus  of  the  authorities. 

Jonos  3tated  that  "drastic  changes  in  society  today  demand  that 
home  economics  be  aler4,  .  ^ustments  to  now  invention,  ideas 

and  ways  of  life,"       She  concluded  that  curriculum  workers  can  use  the 
principles  identified  in  this  study  as  "guides  for  rethinking  their 

philosophy  of  education  and  of  life,  and  as  a  result,  formulate  new 

2 
statements  of  a  philosophy  of  home  economics." 

Banks'  research  was  exploratory  in  nature.5*     The  objectives  of 
Banks1  study  were  (1)  to  discover  prospective  teachers*  concepts  toward 
one  of  the  developmental  tasks  of  adolescents,  and  (2)  to  explore  the 
relationship  of  the  concepts  held  to  certain  background  and  personality 
factors.     The  subjects  participating  in  the  experiment  were  sixty-three 

I tu dents  in  homo  economics  education  in  their  junior  and  senior 
years  o.C  college. 

On  the  basis  of  investigation,  the  categories  selected  for  these 
studies  regarding  the  subject's  concepts  were: 


•LIbid» 

2Ibid. 

^Marie  Banks,  "The  Identification  of  Some  Concepts  of  Adolescent 
Development  Held  by  Prospective  Home  liconomics  Teachers  tod  thi  relation- 
ship of  these  Concepts  to  Certain  Background  Factors,"  unpublished 
Doctor's  iJ  t^crtauian,  p.  1. 
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1.  laissea  faire 
£•  developmental 
o»     res  trie  tive**- 

Banks  concluded  that  there  Y/ere  no  clear-cut  tendencies  toward 
a  restrictive,  ievelopaeatslj  or  laissez  fair©  attitude  for  the  adoles- 
cent task  selected  for  this  study.    She  suggested  that  the  teacher 
education  pa^a-serrice  program,  include  more  experiences  to  help  the 
student  clarify  their  concepts  toward  adolescents •     Banks  stated  that 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  this  study  might  be  \^od  to  clarify 
concepts  and  indicated  the  med  for  more  methods  of  instruction  to  be 
devised* 

©je  purpose  of  Buchanan's  study  -was  to  identify  concepts  in  Home 
Economics  Education  •efeieli  seemed  desirable,  those  which  were  controver- 
sial md  needed  clarification j  aud  those  milch  should  be  rejected. 
The  procedure  followed  by  Buchanan  con  sisted  of  an  opinionnaire  composed 
of  ninety-three  concepts  pertinent  to  basse  economics  education.     The 
opinionnaire  was  administered  to  197  subjects  including  state  super- 
visors of  home  economics  education,  sohool  administrators,  and  secondary 
homemaking  teachers* 

The  subjects  mow  asked  to  consider  each  concept  and  rate  their 
relative  agreement  concerning  the  concept's  contribution  to  tine  success 


J-ia*,  p.  m 

2Jbi4..  p.  97-102. 

^Bonnie  Bell  Buchanan,  ''An  Analysis  of  Opinions  Concerning 
Selected  Concepts  of  Home  Economics  Education,"  unpublished  Doctor's 
dissertation,  p.  46. 
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of  the  horr  f  ier  in  the  secondary  school  according  to  the 

fallal 

Strongjly  agree 

Agree 

Uhcer tain 

Disagree 

Strongly  disagree1 

Tort;*-  concepts  received  seventy-five  per 

cent  or  :\orc  agmMttt  I  as 

basic  xor  development  in  the  heme  economics  teacher  training  program. 

A  Pennsylvania  stater/lde  curriculum  committee  for  teacher  educa- 
tion embarked  upon  a  plan  to  organise  for  fet  college  level  curriculum. 
They  stated  goals  as  competences  vjhich  a  good  teacher  should  have  and 
generalisations  NH  phrased  for  each  competence.     Experiences  were 
described  through  vr.ich  a  future  teacher  could  attain  NNfe  0M|  otence. 
Tight  competences  important  in  teacher  education  -were  identified  as 
folloT/s:     dc/elop  and  use  a  pliilosophy  of  life,  of  education,  and  of 
hone  economics  as  a  basis  for  thought  and  action 5  identify  and  accept 

CLenal  role;  enrich  cul'  ;ellectual  background;  main- 

tain  optiBum  physical  and  mental  health;  initiate  and  maintain  good 
interpersonal  relationships;   teach  effectively;  promote,  use,  ffld  parti- 
cipate in  research;  and  cooperate  intelligently  T&th  corjmur&ty  efforts 

•z. 

•~ve  significance  for  individual  and  family  Trail-being,       These 


^Tcid .  t  p.  130. 

2Ibid..  pp.  123-137. 

^larjoric  list  end  Easel  i'*  Hatcher,  Teachers  education  he  source 
Hatorialo  for  iicne  Iteonomics*  Teacher  l^ducation  Leadership  G.ife  lumber 
one,  Progress  Roportj  July,  1962,  pp.  1-85. 
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competences  provided  a  structure  of  concepts  upon  which  generalizations 
were  broadly  applied  and  related  to  several  situations* 

Although  these  studies  are  sonewhat  different  from  the  present 
one*  they  served  as  a  guide  to  the  investigator  in  determining  how 
previous  researchers  identified  and  treated  concepts  in  the  education 
context* 

In  Chapter  111  data  from  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics 
Course  are  presented  and  discussed* 


CHAPTER  HI 
THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HOHE  ECONOMICS  COURSE 

The  methods  of  Teaching  Ilome  Economics  class  was  a  part  of  the 
professional  block  semester,  described  in  Chapter  I*     The  investigator 
observed  the  class  dai3y.     Records  were  kept  by  the  investigator  of 
problems  for  study,  presentations  by  the  teacher,  and  student  partici- 
pation. 

Each  major  problem  for  study  was  stated  as  a  key  concept  for 

the  course*     Broad  generalizations  were  stated  as  they  related  to  each 

concept.     It  will  be  noted  that  four  major,  or  key,  concepts  were 

identified*     These  were: 

It     Effective  and  meaningful  planning  helps  the  teacher  as  she 
guides  pupils  toward  learning  objectives. 

2.     Student  teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student 

teacher  to  begin  to  assume  tine  role  aid  responsibilities  of  a 
classroom  teacher. 

5*     Programs  of  leamin.    are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific 
groups  of  pupils  having  a  variety  of  individual  differences. 

4.    A  variety  of  means  may  be  used  to  evaluate  pupil  learnings 
effectively. 

Table  I  shows  the  concepts  and  related  generalizations  as  they 

were  recorded  in  the  Methods  of  Home    Economics  class. 
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'-■:  employ  I  ring  "he   sl/adent 
toothing  experience •     Behavior  of  students  in  student  teaching  situ- 
ations, conferences,  and  on  the  final  examination  provided  evidence  of 
relative  attainment  and  o  '  rrowth  toward  tie  realizations  inherent  in 
the  related  generalisations. 

In  Chapter  IV  will  be  found  evaluations  of  concept  attainment 
by  students  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONCEPT  ATTAINMENT  IN  THIS  STUDY 

Evaluation  has  been  defined  by  Klausmeier  as  "the  making  of 
judgments  about  the  relative  desirability  of  something  in  terns  of  a 
standard."1    He  emphasised  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between 
evaluation  and  measurement  with  evaluation  "being  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  including  all  of  the  measurement  devices  which  facilitate  the 

s 

making  of  judgments."       The  attainment  of  concepts  in  this  study  was 

evaluated  through  the  use  of  the  following  measuring  devices:     a  pen- 
cil and  paper  test  which  was  the  final  examination  for  the  methods 
course |  the  Te.rman  Concept  Mastery  Test.  Form  £  CC1CT) :  conferences 
with  students;  and  behaviors  evidenced  during  the  five-week  student 
teaching  experience  »    As  stated  in  Chapter  II,  evaluation  of  concept 
attainment  in  this  study  has  been  concerned  with  assessing  changes 
in  behavior  as  one  result  of  such  attainment. 

I.     EVALUATION  INSTRUMENTS  AH)  PROCEDURES 

The  final  examination .     The  pencil  and  paper  test  (Appendix  A), 
described  in  Chapter  I,  was  developed  by  the  investigator  to  assist 
in  appraising  attainment  of  the  concepts  from  the  Methods  of  Teaching 
Home  Economics  course. 


^Herbert  J.  Klausmeier,  Learning  and  Human  Abilities:  Educa- 
tional Psvcholory.  p.  445. 
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A  trial  test  was  developed  and  administered  to  all  students  in 
the  Itethod3  of  Teac  criod 

immediately  prior  to  this  study.     This  trial  of  t'.»  testing  instrument 
allowed  the  investigator  to  identify  coru, :ln  portion!  rf  the  test  that 
could  be  improved  and  to  develop  procedures  to  facilitate  scoring. 
This  trial  test  "was  read  and  criticized  by  five  recent  home  econonics 
education  students  (Appendix  3).     Suggestions  made  by  thlf  fUf  were 
incorporated  in  the  final  test  instrument  "forever  possible. 

Part  I  of  the  test  was  designed  to  appraise  students'  knowledge 
of  terminology,  their  ability  to  curplain  the  usefulness  of  selected 
parts  of  a  lesson  plan,  tad  their  ability  to  state  a  Generalization  in 
an  appropriate  manner.     This  pert  of  the  test  reo/aircd  students  It 
state  generalisations  related  to  tlie  lesson  planning  process  by  indi- 
cating their  concepts  of  the  purpose  of  various  parts  of  a  lesson  plan. 
Both  Heidbreder  and  Reed  evaluated  concept  attainment  by  having  subjects 
"write  or  verbalise  definitions  of  concepts. 

"When  evaluating  responses  in  Part  I  the  investigator  interpreted 
a  correct  generalisation  regarding  "purpose"  as  one  that  told  "why"  as 
well  as  "what."     (Example— ."Guide  Questions"— Guide  questions  are 
questions  asked  by  the  teacher  which  help  pupils  organise  thoughts, 
present  various  viewpoints,  interpret  ideas,  and  summarise  progress  of 
the  lesson.) 

Part  II  of  the  te3t  was  constructed  to  assess  students1  ability 
to  determine  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  generalisations  about 
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key  concepts  concerning  teaching  home  economics.    Browne!!,  aid  Hen- 

drickson  emphasized  that  the  test  of  conceptual  learning  "is  the 

ability  to  use  ihe  concept  correctly."       They  continued  1iiat  "accuracy 

involves  correct  relationship  in  language  situations  of  a  complicated 

character  •'* 

Responses  for  Part  II  were  adapted  from  Beuttlerfs  questionnaire 

and  Buchanan's  opinionnaire  (both  described  in  Chapter  II).     Beuttler 

recommended  that  revisions  be  made  in  the  definitions  she  used  for  the 

choices  of  responses. 

A  Agree  strongly      If  you  believe  that  the  statement  is  almost 
entirely  correct  and  complete. 

X  Disagree  because    If  you  believe  the  statement  is  incomplete, 
it  is  incomplete 

Y  Disagree  because    If  you  believe  the  statement  is  only  partly 
it  is  only  partly   correct, 
correct 

D  Disagree  strongly   If  you  believe  that  the  statement  is  mostly 
incorrect  or  incomplete. 

She  advised  that  responses  be  changed  to 

A  Agree  strongly 

X  Disagree 

S    Disagree  strongly 

Ihe  responses  used  by  Buchanan  were 

Strongly  Agree 
Agree 
TJhcertain 
Disagree 

Strongly  Disagree 


William  A.  Brownell  and  Gordon  Hendrickson,  The.  Forty-ninth 
Yearbook  of  j&e.  National  Society  for  %M.  Study  o£  iiiducation.  Bart  1: 
Learning  and  Instruction,  p.  116. 

gIbid. 
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The  investigator  chose  to  use 

A     Conplote  and  Correct 

B     Incomplete  and/or  Partly  Correct 

C     Incorrect 

This  selection  was  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  purpose  of  this 
test  was  to  assist  in  evaluating  students'  attainment  of  the  concept, 
not  to  determine  agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  concept.     Students 
indicated  answers  by  blacking  out  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  key- 
above  which  described  their  belief  about  the  generalization. 

On  the  trial  •'■est  a  correct,  an  incomplete  and/or  partly  correct, 
and  an  incorrect  statement  were  included  for  fifty  generalisations 
related  to  each  concept.     The  f inal  test  did  not  include  all  three 
statements  for  each  concept,  for  including  all  three  did  not  seem 
appropriate  or  possible.     Results  of  the  trial  test  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  some  statements  wtre  ambiguous  and/or  obviously  complete, 
incomplete,  or  incorrect. 

Part  in  of  the  test  vras  structured  to  assess  students'  ability 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  usefulness  of  information  learned.     It  consis- 
ted of  some  true  and  some  false  generalizations  about  the  effective 
utilization  of  selected  teaching  techniques.     Students  indicated  res- 
ponses by  blacking  out  T  or  F.     Heidbreder  stated  that  the  attainment 
of  a  concept  is  the   "outcome  or  the  subject's  reactions  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiment."1    Although  response  on  a  pencil  and  paper 


%dia  Heidbreder,   "The  Attainment  of  Concepts:     I.     Terminology 
::j-.odology,"  The  Journal  of  General  Psrcholory.  35:175,  October, 


test  is  not  the  same  as  the  actual  use  of  a  teaching  technique,  if  a 
student  can  recognise  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  statements  regard- 
ing utilisation  of  techniques,  there  is  some  evidence  that  she  has 
attained  a  degree  of  understanding  in  relation  to  the  concept. 

Teaching  techniques  selected  for  the  test  were  those  allowing 
for  a  relatively  high  degree  of  personal  involvement  of  the  teacher 
and  student.    Concepts  and  related  test  item  numbers  are  presented  in 
Appendix  C# 

Concept.  Kastersr  Test.     The  CMT  (Appendix  D)#  described  in  Chap- 
ter I,  ftm  administered  to  the  eaqaerimental  group  after  students  had 
completed  the  Meiiiods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics  course  and  the  student 
teaching  experience.     The  test  deals  chief  3y  with  ability  to  use 
abstract  ideas. 

Abstractions  are  the  shorthand  of  the  higher  thought  processes, 
and  a  subject*  s  ability  to  function  at  the  upper  intellectual 
levels  is  determined  largely  by  the  number  aid  variety  of  concepts 
at  his  command  and  by  his  ability  to  sec  relationships  between  them.1 

Because  concept  attainment  is  a  function  of  the  brain  and  involves 

dealing  with  abstractions  to  a  very  great  extent,  it  seemed  possible 

that  patterns  in  individual  ability  to  conceptualise  might  be  noted  on 

the  CHT  and  the  investigator*  s  concept  attainment  test. 

The  test  consisted  of  one  hundred  aid  ninety  items,  one  hundred 

and  fifteen  synonyms-antonyms  aid  seventy-five  analogies,  arranged  in 

order  of  difficulty  as  determined  by  the  per  cent  of  the  total 

standardisation  population  who  answered  each  item  correctly. 


^-LevriLs  L.  Terman,  Concept  liasterv  Test  Manual,  Form  T,  p.  10. 
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Norms  for  the  CUT  have  been  established  for  2032  subjects, 
including  ten  separate  gro  ups.     These  included  tro  groups  of  graduate 
students,  Ha  Stanford  Gifted  Study,  electi*ical  engineers  and  scien- 
tists, applicants  for  Ford  Foundation  fellowships,  spouses  of  gifted 
subjects,  undergraduate  students,  college  graduates,  applicants  to 
public  health  education  curriculum  I  ce  captains. 

HI  tlie  validity  of  the  CHT  have  been  drawn  from  the  f  ollow- 
'ces:     *Iean  scores  and  standard  deviations  on  the  CUT,  Form  T, 
for  subjects  of  Hi   Stanford  Gifted  Study  classified  by  the  Binet  IQ 
obtained  in  childhood,  for  gifted  subjects  and  spouses  of  gifted  sub- 
jects classified  by  educational  level,  for  Air  Force  captains  and  from 
coefficients  of  correlation  between  GUT  scores,  ?om  T,  and  grade-point 
averages*     For  sLxtQr-«ix  college  graduates  a  mean  of  seventy-three  with 
a  standard  deviation  of  56.2  -was  obtained. 

:ce  of  reliability  was  obtained  by  correlating  the  present 
test,  Form  T,  with  the  first  form,  A,     For  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 

undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  teaching  assistants  the  rela- 

g 
tive  coefficient  obtained  was  .94. 

Conferences.     Curtis  end  Andrews  stated:     "Student  teaching  its 

generally  regarded  as  the  most  important  single  experience  in  any 

teacher  education  program."5     The  conference  is  a  teaching  technique 


3-Xbid. .  p.  4-3* 


I  K,  Ctartti  9P4  Leonard  0.  Andrews,  Qui  dint:  Your  Student 
Teacher,  p.  1* 
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try  "which  teachers  can  guide  students  in  order  that  the  student  teaching 
experience  win  be  an  effective  segment  of  professional  education  pre- 
paration •  Conferences  serve  an  important  purpose  in  evaluating  a 
student  teachers  progress.  Boykin  stated  that  "evaluation  of  student 
teaching  is  broader  than  measurement  and  requires  the  use  of  both  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  data,"      He  continued* 

Evaluation  is  a  comprehensive,  cooperatively  developed,  continu- 
ous process  of  inquiry*  the  findings  and  results  of  which  are 
interpreted  and  defined  in  terms  of  certain  principles,  objectives, 
functions,  and  values.     It  is  a  part  of  any  effort  to  improve,  to 
reach  a  goal,  or  to  measure  gain  or  loss  of  quality  * 

In  this  study  one  of  the  objectives  in  employing  conferences  was 
for  evaluation  purposes.  The  conference  became  a  means  of  (1)  planning 
for  the  student  teaching  experience,  (£)  evaluating  a  learning  experi- 
ence, and  (s)  evaluating  individual  progress.  Conferences  served  as  a 
means  of  evaluating  concept  attainment  for  it  allowed  the  investigator 
to  appraise  change  in  action  and  behavior  of  the  subjects.  Behavioral 
change  was  one  evidence  of  progress  in  the  steps  of  concept  attainment 
outlined  by  Woodruff**  and  described  in  Chapter  II. 

Conferences  were  held  prior  to  the  student  teaching  experience, 
during  the  five-week  period  of  student  teaching,  and  on  completion  of 
the  teaching  experience.    During  conferences  the  investigator  became 


^Leander  L.  Boykin,  "Principles  of  Evaluating  in  Student  Teach- 
ing, "  Evaluating  Stndent  Teaching .  The  Thirty-Ninth  Yearbook  of  the 
Association  for  vStudent  Teaching,  p.  20. 

gIbid..  pp.  2Q-£1. 

3Ashael  B.  Woodruff,  Basic  Concents  of,.  Teach inr*  p.  71. 
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acquainted  with  many  of  the  interests  and  with  backgrounds  and  certain 
abilities  of  the  student;  coals  of  the  student  teacher  were  listed;   the 
role  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  were  discussed;   and  arrange- 
ments for  tic  college  supervisor's  (the  investigator)  visit  and  obser- 
vation were  made. 

Behavior  :&  j&£.  student  teacliinr  situation     A  large  portion  of 
the  evidence  indicating  students'  attainment  of  key  concepts  T/as 
derived  from  observation  of  students  in  the  teaching  situation •     After 
Heidbreder's  experiments  she  wrote:     ".   •   •  direct  observations  of 
events  actually  in  progress  were  here  available  as  evidence  supplemen- 
tary to  the  inferences  concerning  sequences  of  events,   •   •   ."       Being 
able  to  employ  concepts  in  meaningful  ways  is  an  important  reason  for 
the  concern  for  their  attainment* 

Observing  a  subject's  performance  and  noting  facts  of  teaching 
procedures  adopted*  changes  in  procedure,  improvements,  and  evidence  of 
preplanning  gave  certain  insights  into  the  student's  attainment  of  con- 
cepts.    Stratemeyer  and  I&ndsey  stated  that:     "If  you  are  analysing  and 

evaluating  a  teaching-learning  situation,  the  evidence  may  be  found  in 

2 
the  running  record  of  what  took  place  during  a  lesson," 

The  investigator  observed  each  student  teacher  three  times 


Ikina  Ileidbreder,  "The  Attainment  of  Concepts :  VIII*  The  Con- 
cept Utilization  of  Verbally  Indicated  Instances,"  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy. £7:289-290,  April,  1949. 

^Florence  B.  Stratemeyer  and  Ilargaret  Iindsey,  V.orkinf:  rath 
Student  Teachers,  p.  447. 
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during  the  five-^reek  off -campus  experience.     During  the  observation  the 
investigator  made  written  records  of  the  student's  behavior  in  ths 
classroom,  progress  was  rated  on  a  rating  scale  (Appendix  F),  and 
daily  plans  and  instructional  nr.terialo  were  appraised*     The  rating 
scale  was  used  to  standardize  observations. 

II.     STUDENTS'  CONCEPT  ATTAINMENT 

Concepts  are  arranged  here  in  decreasing  order  of  emphasis  in 
the  Methods  course.    Concept  one,  Effective  and  meaningful  planning 
helps  the  teacher  m  .she.  giflrieg  moils  toward  ^earnin?-:  objectives. 
received  the  major  emphasis  of  tfas  course. 

Bach  of  the  three  parts  of  the  final  examination  included  items 
related  to  the  planning  process.    Hinety-seven  of  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  possible  points  were  related  directly  to  the  planning  process. 
Part  I  required  the  student  to  state  a  generalisation  about  the  purpose 
of  seven  selected  parts  of  a  plan  for  a  lesson.    Each  generalization 
received  two  points,  one  point  for  the  correct  purpose  (told  ^why"  as 
well  as  "what")  and  one  point  for  stating  the  generalisation  appropri- 
ately (a  complete  sentence  without  value  statements).     As  a  group  the 
five  students  received  a  total  of  fifl^-nine  points  of  a  possible 
seventy  points,  or  eighty-four  per  cent.    Two  students  received  no 
credit  (incorrect  purpose  and  generalisaiion  stated  incorrectly)  for 
two  general! stations  and  four  students  each  received  one  point  (either 
incorrect  purpose  or  generalisation  stated  incorrectly)  for  seven 
gener  ali  sati  ons  • 
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The  generalizations  on  ?art  -  ost  incompleteness  was 

HM  concerned  with   the   unit,  thi  1-  ching  points, 

guide  questions,  assignments,  and  teacher  and  pupil  references.     Two 
students  responded  inaccurately  about  th  >  and 

guide  questions.     Assignments,  teacher-pupil  references,  and  teaching 
points  each  received  an  inaccurate  response  once. 

Part  II  consisted  of  fifty  generalizations  related  to  the  four 
concepts*     Seven  generalizations  were  related  to  more  than  one  of  the 
four  concepts.     Students  were  to  indicate  whether  the  generalisations 
were  Complete  and  Correct,  Incomplete  and/or  Parti/  Correct,  or  Incor- 
rect.    Each  generalization  was  assigned  one   score.     Seventeen  of  the 
generalizations  were  related  to  concept  one.    As  a  group  the  five 
students  scored  sixty-four  points  out  of  eighty-five  possible  points 
or  seventy-five  per  cent.     Three  students  responded  incorrectly  to  each 
of  the  following  generalizations  J 

4.     Learning  objectives  are  determined  with  more  accuracy  when 
units  are  under  way  and  pupil1  s  noeos  ■  vb 

o3.     CTojectives  are  statements  of  fact  or  condition  that  relate 
action  and  result. 

35.     The  way  a  teacher  is  going  to  evaluate  is  planned  early  so 
that  the  pupils  know  what  kind  of  tests  to  expect. 

Two  students  responded  incorrectly  to  each  of  the  following  i 

14.     Teacher-pupil  planning  for  evaluation  allows  pupils  to  assist 
in  setting  goals  according  to  their  needs  and  encourages  pupil 
interest. 

£2.    Heterogeneous  classrooms  do  not  allow  time  and  opportunity  for 
individualised  instruction. 
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25*     The  object! ves  for  the  home  economics  program  are  determined 
through  cooperative  planning  by  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents. 

50,    Determining  the  objectives  for  a  course  of  study  is  the  first 
step  in  effective  planning* 

Bach  of  tiie  following  generalisations  was  responded  to  incorrectly  by 

one  students 

7*     The  teacher  sets  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  year*s  pro- 
gram because  she  has  the  education  and  experience* 

11#  Meaningful  objectives  identify  both  tine  kinds  of  behavior  to  be 
developed  by  pupils  and  the  area  of  life  in  wh.ich  this  behavior 
is  to  operate* 

18*     The  teacher  sets  the  goals  aid  objectives  for  the  year's  program 
because  -the  pupils  are  not  aware  of  their  needs  and  are  incap- 
able of  effective  planning* 

59*  Teacher-pupil  planning  which  aUcws  pupils  to  assist  in  setting 
goals  according  to  their  needs  encourages  pupil  interest* 

Eight  of  the  generalizations  that  students  failed  to  respond  to  cor- 
rectly were  those  dealing  with  determining  objectives  for  learning; 
four  with  teacher-pupil  planning;  three  wiih  meeting  individual  needs; 
and  two  with  evaluation.     Each  of  these  is  an  aspect  of  ihe  planning 
process. 

A  performance  record  on  Part  II  of  the  final  examination  is 
presented  for  each  student  in  Table  II*     Concepts  and  related  test  items 
are  presented  in  Appendix  C* 


TABLE  II 
PERFORMANCE  ON  PART  II  OF  THE  FINAI.  EXAMINATION 
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Major  Concept 


Incorrect  Item  Number 


student  A 


1.     Ef fective  and  meaningful 

planning  helps  the  teacher  as 
she  guides  pupils  toward 
learning  objectives* 


2*     Student  teaching  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  student 
teacher  to  begin  to  assume  the 
rolo  and  responsibilities  of  a 
classroom  teacher* 

3«     Pro  gratis  of  learning  are  planned 
to  meet  needs  of  specific  pupils 
having  a  variety  of  individual 
differences* 


4.    A  variety  of  means  may  be  used 
to  evaluate  pupil  learning 


effectively. 
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Part  in  of  -tiie  final  examination  was  also  related  to  concept 
one.     It  was  composed  of  sixty-3ix  generalizations  concerning  the  effec- 
tive utilisation  of  selected  teaching  techniques.     Some  were  true  and 
some  were  false.     Each  generalisation  was  assigned  one  score  point. 
As  a  group  the  five  students  scored  511  points  of  a  possible  tfiree 
hundred  and  thirty  points,  or  ninety-four  per  cent.     Four  students 
responded  incorrectly  to  a  total  of  five  generalizations  concerning  the 
laboratory  experience  as  a  teaching  technique.    Three  students  failed 
to  respond  correctly  to  a  total  of  five  generalisations  dealing  with 
role  playing  and  three  to  a  total  of  four  generalisations  concerning 
field  trips.     Two  students  mads  two  incorrect  responses  to  both  super- 
vised study  and  programed  learning.    One  student  made  one  incorrect 
response  to  a  generalisation  concerning  class  discussion. 

During  the  eight-week  sequence  members  of  the  experimental 
group  evidenced  visible  improvement  in  completing  assignments  in  which 
they  were  to  prepare  "lesson  plans."     The  investigator  recorded  differ- 
ing ability  among  the  experimental  group  from  student  to  student  in 
completeness  of  plans,  organisation  and  thoroughness  of  planning. 

Assignments  completed  by  Student  4  for  the  class  were  judged 
as  "complete"  and  "well  done."  In  the  student  teaching  experience  4 
continued  to  plan  in  an  organized  manner.  Observation  of  A  early  in 
the  student  teaching  experience  revealed,  however,  that  she  tended  to 
ask  questions  that  required  merely  factual  answers.  IVith  experience 
she  used  more  thought  questions  and  led  discussions  which  were  judged 
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more  effective  than  at  first.     On  the  final  examination,  Part  I,  A  did 
not  state  a  complete  generalization  about  the  purpose  of  the  guide 
questions.     This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  &  did  no*>  corplotely 
understand  the  purpose  of  guide  questions.     On  Part  II,  £.  respe: 
incorrectly  to  generalizations  concerning  the  steps  in  effective  plan- 
ning and  the  role  oi   teacher-pupil  planning.     This  may  be  interpreted 
to  indicate  that  Triiile  A  was  able  to  make  plans  -which  were  effective  in 
the  classroom,  she  was  not  yet  able  to  reply  to  test  items  where  this 
skill  was  required.     A  appeared  to  have  attained  concepts  in  relation 
to  utilization  of  a  variety  of  teaching  techniques  as  she  made  only 
three  incorrect  responses  to  sixty-six  generalisations.     A  variety  of 
learning  experiences  (teaching  and  learning  techniques  that  involved 
both  teacher  and  pupils)  had  been  observed  as  they  were  employed  by  A, 
in  the  student  teaching  experience. 

Of  the  total  ninety-seven  points  related  to  concept  one,  A 
achieved  ninety-three  per  cent. 

During  the  methods  course  Student  B  seldom  went  beyond  "lesson 
planning"  assignments  in  creative  ways.     Those  she  completed  indicated 
a  certain  amount  of  initial  uncertainty  about  the  purpose  of  and  steps 
in  planning  lessons.     She  apparently  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the 
relationships  between  learning  experiences  and  the  lesson  or  g  ide 
questions.     This  lack  of  full  comprehension  was  indicated  again  when 
the  investigator  observed  B  early  in  the   student  teaching  expedience. 
B  tended  to  lecture  to  the  pupils  and  to  as!    them  factual  questions 
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rather  than  those  T^hich  provoked  fr-inking  on  the  part  of  pupils*     Inade- 
quate provision  seamed  to  be  made  for  pupil  participation  or  activity. 
In  conference  she  indicated  insecurity  and  asked  for  assistance  in 
planning  lessons  and  providing  appropriate  learning  esperirices  for  the 
pupils.     B  again  indicated  some  lack  of  originality  and  creativiiy  in 
the  teaching  situation  as  she  seemed  to  provide  little  variety  in 
learning  experiences  and  visual  material  for  pupils. 

The  investigator  recorded  growth  in  teaching  effectiveness  by 
studsit  &  as  she  gained  self-confidence,  greater  skill  in  guiding  a 
class  discussion,  and  emphasising  depth  in  subject  matter  as  the  stu- 
dent teaching  experience  was  under  way. 

Achievement  hy  £  on  Part  I  of  the  examination  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  JJ  bad  improved  in  ability  to  plan  lessons.     She  achieved 
eleven  of  fourteen  possible  points.    £  did  not  state  a  complete  general- 
ization or  the  correct  purpose  for  the  unit.     Sie  stated  an  incomplete 
generalization  about  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  problem*    Responses  by 
£  appeared  to  indicate  she  may  have  attained  the  first  level  of  concept 
attainment,  perception,  but  conceptualization  had  not  been  acliieved  for 
certain  aspects  of  the  planning  process.     She  was  able   to  form  a  mental 
picture  of  selected  parts  of  a  plan  for  a  lesson  but  did  not  appear  to 
have  a  meaningf  ul  picture  which  would  fit  into  an  organised  and  rela- 
ted pattern* 

B  responded  incorrectly  to  two  generalisations  on  Part  II  rmich 
concerned  tho  establishment  of  objectives  for  learnings  and  the  role 
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of  teacher-pupil  planning.     Those  responses  appeared  to  support  obser- 
vations In  1  tMOtl   r- 
pupil  planning  and                     lac  fi>*  laam                                 rt  range  in 

. 

':.  Ill  indicated  II        ...  /ough- 

This  Vftg  noted  earlier  1.  '..'.  ttdng  MEpCCl 

used  la  planning  loss?     .  ...  .-al- 

isations  concerning  role  p&aylngj  taw  in  relation  tc  programed  learning  j 
two  a'ocvt  t&f  lab  era tr  ooej  and  one  corxarning  class  flf.P^flfrtflflt 

B  ac  .  -  .  of  the  BiH>VHNIWBO  poll 

possible  for  concept  one* 

Doling  the  methods  course,  Student  C  developed  plans  for   SJWNM 
that  were  Mtf&l  organised  and  gave  evidence  of  thorough,  pfandng*     her 
class  response  and  assignments  wtm  c  org  lot-  and  resourceful  and  showed 
creativeness  and  versatilit;/.     Planning  evidenced  in  class  assignments 
t?as  rated  excellent • 

In  the  teaching  situation  £  a;>peared  to  be  -well  organised.     A 
variety  of  jamntng  experiences  was  directed  Irj  £  in  tls  lessons 

T»d  by  the  investigator.     9m  guided  ;..eaning£  il  and  effective 
discussions  through  the  CM  of  questions  vhich  required  thought  on  the 
part  HdC  the  pupils.     In  conferences  the  investigator  noted  that  C 
appeared  to  be  able  to  evaluate  herself  and  lessons  slie  taught  objec- 
tively. 
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Mxilo  C,  appeared  capable  of  organising  meaningful  lessons  as 
indicated  by  completed  assignments  and  in  observations  by  the  investi- 
gator, she  was  not  consistent  in  her  preparation  and  planning*    At 
times  early  in  the  experience  <L  evidenced  sone  difficulty  in  giving 
clear  directions  for  assignments.     She  was  able  to  improve  witii 
experience* 

2,  achieved  seven t^-eight  per  cent  of  the  possible  fourteen 
points  on  Part  I  of  the  examination.     She  did  not  give  m  appropriate 
response  about  the  purpose  of  teaching  points  or  aconplete  response 
about  either  guide  questions  or  teacher  and  pupil  references.     The 
inaccuracy  in  her  responses  seemed  to  indicate  that  £  may  not  have 
reached  the  second  level  ( conceptualization)  in  attaining  a  concept 
of  "lesson  planning*" 

£  responded  correctly  to  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  questions 
about  the  process  of  planning  on  Part  II.     Each  of  the  questions 
answered  incorrectly  was  concerned  with  objectives)  what  an  objective 
was*  the  purpose  of  objectives,   and  who  determined  objectives  for  a 
learning  program*     Results  on  this  section  of  the  test  appeared  to 
indicate  £  had  not  attained  a  concept  of  objectives  and  their  role  in 
the  planning  process* 

Performance  by  £  on  Part  III  substantiated  earlier  observations 
of  her  apparent  ability  to  utilize  teaching  techniques*     She  responded 
incorrectly  only  once  to  the  sixty-six  questions*     This  was  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  field  trips  as  a  learning  experience* 


-r.ine  per  cent  of   the  total  ninety -seven  points 
d  to  concent  one. 

Student  D  appeared  to  phov  steady  pwl  Hli  of 

Teaching  Home  Economics  course  and  the  student  teaching;  experience. 
■  oted  assignments  related  to  planning  lessons  indicated  that  £ 
needed  to  work  for  thoroughness  in  planning.     She   tended  to  ask  ques- 
tions requiring  factual  answers  W*A  these  questions  sone  times  did  not 
accurately  reflect  the   teaching  points.     The  lesson  plan  form  she 
developed  and  used  appeared  fee  be  difficult  to  use  successfully  in  the 
classroom  situation.     In  observations  and  conferences,  D  indicated 
that  planning  of  lessons  continued  to  be  time-consuming  but  in  the 
classroom  she  appeared  capable,  well  organised,  and  well  prepared  in 
subject  matter  background. 

On  Part  I  D  did  not  give  the  cor.plete  purpose  for  the  unit  and 
for  lesson  problems.     These  responses  seemed  to  indicate  that  D  appar- 
ently did  not  completely  understand  the  purposes  of  the  unit  and  lesson 
problems •     She  did  not  state  a  cor.iplete  generalization  for  assignments. 

C  responded  incorrectly  to  four  questions  concerning  objectives 
on  Part  II.     The  four  questions  were  related  to  whet  objectives  are, 
when  objectives  are  determined,  and  who  determines  objectives  for 
programs  of   learning.     Responses  by  T)  appeared  to  reveal  that  she  l:ad 
achieved  the  first  level  (perception)  of  concept  attainment  but  had  not 
attained  the  second  level  (conceptualisation). 

On  Part  III  of  the  tost,  D  answered  correctly  sixty-three  of  the 
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sixty-six  questions*    Her  incorrect  responses  concerned  the  laboratory 
experience  aid  field  trips.    An  observation  during  the  student  teaching 
experience  had  revealed  that  P  apparently  had  not  becorie  efficient  in 
guiding  the  planning  and  activity  of  a  laboratory  experience.     Obser- 
vation was  not  made  cf  Din  a  field  trip  situation. 

Cf  the  total  ninety-seven  points  concerned  with  concept  one  D 
achieved  eighty-nine  per  e«nt« 

Assignments  related  to  planning  for  lessons  during  tlie  Methods 
of  Teaching  Home  Eeonesaies  class  revealed  a  tendency  on  the  pert  of  Ji 
to  pose  questions  requiring  factual  rather  than  tho  :-,es. 

teaching  points  frequently  did  not  represent  all  lesson  ob jeetives. 
Plans  for  lessens  developed  by  j£  in  the  stud&rb  teaching  experience 
showed  steady  improvement*    j|  appeared  to  be  well  organized,  well  pre- 
pared in.  subject  matter  background,  and  able  to  guide  effective  dis- 
cussions.    On  the  final  exaTdnation,  Part  I,  2  appeared  to  have  attained 
a  concept  of  planning  for  she  stated  a  correct  and  complete  general- 
isation for  the  seven  selected  parts  of  a  lesson  plan. 

On  Part  II  J!  responded  incorrectly  to  generalisations  concerning 
the  .meaning  of  objectives,  why  the  teacher  guides  the  determination  of 
objectives  in  a  learning  program,  and  when  objectives  are  planned. 
Responses  by  S  appeared  to  indicate  that  she  liad  not  attained  a  useful 
concept  of  objectives. 

On  Part  HI  she  answered  sixt /-two  generalisations  correctly  and 
responded  to  four  incorrectly.     These  were  in  relation  to  role  placing, 
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laboratory  experience,  field  trips,   and  supervised  study.     JS  appeared 
to  have  attained  concepts  in  relation  to  utilization  tf  most  teaching 
techniques. 

Of  the  ninety-seven  points  concerning  concept  one,  £  correctly 
answered  ninety-two  per  ce  :t. 

The  experimental  croup  achieved  ninety  per  cent  of  the  ninety- 
seven  possible  points  relating  to  concept  one. 

Twelve  generalizations  on  Part  II  were  related  to  the  second 
concept.     Student  teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  the   student 
teacher  to  begin  to.  assume  -foe  role  and  responsibilities  o£  a  classroom 
teacher.     Three  students  responded  incorrectly  to  tho  following  gener- 
alization t 

54.    A  professional  attitude  is  the  result  of  experience. 
Two  students  responded  incorrectly  to  each  of  the  following! 

8.     Professional  growth  comes  through  objective  self-evaluation 
and  a  professional  point  of  view. 

12.  Planning  and  guiding  learning  and  supervising  and  advising 
pupils  are  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  teacher. 

49.     Planning  and  guiding  learning,  supervising  and  advising  pupils, 
and  guiding  certain  out-of -class  activities  are  the  main  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  teacher. 

The  following  generalization  was  responded  to  incorrectly  one  time: 

13.  Reasons  for  lack  of  discipline  when  teaching  is  at  fault  are 
ambivalence  of  pupils  and  unsolved  personal  problems. 

Student  A  appeared  to  become  acquainted  with  the  responsibilities 

of  student  teaching  and  assumed  her  role  in  an  efficient  manner.     There 

was  no  evidence  of  pupil  control  problems  in  the  classroom.     In 
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conference  she  indicated  pride  in  her  progress  as  a  student  teacher 
and  the  pupils'  apparent  progress*    4  responded  incorrectly  to  a  gener- 
alization concerning  criteria  for  professional  growth*    She  indicated 
that  she  felt  professional  growth  included  ::iore  than  objective  self- 
evaluation  and  ft  professional  point  of  view  and  that  experience  was  a 
factor  in  professional  growth.     She  appeared  to  be  somewhat  uncertain 
about  the  aspects  of  a  professional  attitude. 

Observation  of  Student  B  evidenced  some  pupil  control  problems 
such  as  restlessness  and  whispering ♦    The  pupil's  behavior  may  have 
been  caused  because  pupils  had  difficulty  in  hearing  3  or  by  the  lack 
of  varied  in  learning  experiences.    J3  responded  correctly  to  general- 
izations concerning  discipline.    This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  B 
was  aware  of  causes  of  pupil  behavior  but  appeared  to  show  some  weakness 
In  coping  with  the  causes. 

j|  responded  incorrectly  to  one  generalisation  related  to  concept 
two.  She  indicated  that  she  viewed  experience  as  a  factor  contributing 
to  development  of  a  professional  attitude. 

Student  Q,  assumed  the  role  of  a  student  teacher  with  efficiency 
but  was  on  occasion  inconsistent  in  completing  her  responsibilities  as 
a  student  teacher.    On  occasion  she  failed  to  develop  lesson  plans  on 
paper- 
ed responded  incorrectly  to  three  generalizations  related  to 
concept  two.     Two  of  the  generalisations  concerned  professional  growth 
and  one  concerned  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher. 


.ations  and 
not  at'.e  f  professional   fj|iwiunit1 11  in 

k  Machine  • 

During  conferences  Student  P  cypres  sod  sor.c  lack  Of 

" lity,  but  with  experience  in  the  student  teaching 
situation  the  investigator  recorded  that  p_  seened  to  gain  MM  confi- 

iixjr  •     Her  desire   t:to  please  everyone"  aynear.d  to 
result  .ss  in  pupil  cent:.'  I  . 

_      I  onded  incorrectly  to  two  gene  rali rations  related  to  con- 

o.     BbBM  HMqpQBflMl  «m  con  corned  ,..,it":.  tin  responsibilities  of 

oher  and  reasons  for  lack  of  discipline. 

Observations  of  D  and  tost  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  she 
was  sorewhat  uncertain  of  the  full  responsibilities  of  a  teacher. 

Student  J]  appeared  to  become  acquainted  with  her  teaching  res- 
ponsibilities and  handled  them  in  an  efficient  manner  during  the  student 
teaching  experience.     E  responded  incorrectly  to  two  generalizations  of 
Part  II*     Her  responses  appeared  to  indicate  that  she  believed  guiding 
out-of-claso  activities  was  not  a  main  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

As  a  group  the  five  student  teachers  achieved  eighty-three  ~x)r 
cent  of  the  possible  points  on  Part  II  related  to  concept  two. 

Concept  three  was  stated  as  follows:     Pror;ra^s  o.V  loam  inn  are 
planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific  groups  of  ounils  havin/:  a  variety  pf, 
individual  differences.     Thirty-two  per  cent  of  Part  II  of  the  final 
examination  (sixteei  generalizations)   consisted  of  items  concerned  with 


indiv*.  •■•Four  -.'ad  incorrectly  |e 

'  "  -m  * 

vLls  should  spend  the*  major  portion  of  their  cuni- 
r  tine  in  collage  preparatory  subjects. 

Thr<»  studmr&s*  responded  rlncorrectly  to  tbs  following  general!  cations* 

4»    Learning  objectives-  or©  dstftndnsd  nith  more  accuracy  vfeen 

CC«  .-o drained  by  envlron- 

I  smston,  and  rate  of  achievement  of  developcioital 

i  * 

rfeo  s'"  •  to  the  fo23fli  -".'      'Ion: 

'  \     "  ■  -     economics  proges 

{trough  cooperative  planning  ?sy  teachers*  pupils  aid  parents. 

Hie  following  generalisations  rmm  responded  to  incorrectly  one  tfcsos 

?♦    the  teacher  set  the  eP&^s  and  objectives  for  the  year's  .; 
beeause  she  has  the  education  «nd  experience. 

9»    ffe©  state* s  Gun?&8u3am  Guids  proaotes  and  jeooraaends  uniformity 

of  secondary  hass  etooneedes  programs* 

E6»    Prograsas  of  learning  are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific 
grourj®  of  pupils  having  a  variety  of  individual  differences* 

28*    Individualised  instruction  is  needed  for  effective  teaching 
m&  guiding  of  teaming  with  pupils  of  heterogeneous  ability 
and  a  variety  of  rmzt  eKperiences. 

2he  investigator  noted  in  early  observation  of  4  in  the  student 
teaching  esparto  nee  socio  inadequacy  in  f  I  .ual 

pupils*    4  responded  incorrectly  to  tano  of  tte  sixteen  generalisations 
doaHnc  with  curriculum©  for  pupils  oi'  varying;  abilities  and  the  fac- 
tors 17'iieh  determine  Individual  differences.    Her  responses  ap;.>eared 
to  indicate  that  she  recocaisod  individual  differences  among  pupils 


but  was  still  somewhat  unsure  of  how  to  provide  far   them. 

The  investigator  recorded  during  observations  and  conferences 
with  Student  B  that  wl&le  she  v/as  aware  of  a  wide  difference  in  abili- 
ties of  pupils  little  provision  was  made  for  these  differences  as 
assignments  were  developed.     B  responded  incorrectly  to  four  general- 
izations concerned  with  curriculums  for  pupils  with  varying  abilities^ 
con siderinr  individual  differences  when  planning  programs  of  learning, 
and  -the  role  of  individualized  Instruction.     These  performances  seemed 
to  indicate  that  B  appeared  not  to  have  attained  a  clear  or  useful  con- 
cept of  provision  for  individual  differences. 

An  awareness  of  individual  differences  by  Student  C.  was  recor- 
ded by  the  investigator  during  observations  and  conferences  with  £• 
Her  apparent  interest  as  evidenced  by  conments  md  teaching  procedures 
appeared  to  indicate  that  C  was  aware  of  individual  needs  and  was 
attempting  to  provide  for  them.     Sie  attempted  to  plan  learnings  rela- 
ted to  needs  of  snecific  pupils.     Generalizations  on  Part  II  answered 
correctly  appear  d  to  substantiate  these  observations.     C,  responded 
incorrectly  to  four  items  concerning  causes  of  individual  differences^ 
determining  objectives  for  a  program  of  learning,  and  curriculums  for 
superior  pupils.     These  responses  appeared  to  indicate  £,  was  aware  of 
problems  related  to  individual  dif  ferences  but  v/as  unsure  about  pro- 
viding for  t 

During  observations  in  the   student  teaching  experience  the 
investigator  noted  that  Student  D  was  familiar  with  many  of  the  pupils' 
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activities  and  interests.     In  class  discussions  she  attempted  to  include 
all  pupils.     D  responded  incorrectly  to  three  generalizations  on  Part 
II  of  the  final  examination  related  to  factors  about  individual  differ- 
ences and  determining  objectives  for  a  program  of  learning.     Perfor- 
mance by  £,  in  the  student  teaching  experience  and  on  the  test  appeared 
to  indicate  her  awareness  of  individual  differences,  an  attempt  to 
provide  for  them,  but  a  certain  mnomt  of  msureness  about  the  causes 
for  individual  differences. 

Observations  of  and  conferences  with  Student  E  appeared  to 
indicate  that  she  was  aware  of  individual  differences  and  attempted  to 
provide  for  pupil  differences  through  individualised  assignments.     The 
supervising  teacher  working  with  S  in  the  student  teaching  experience 
rated  £*s  ability  to   guide  experiences  for  pupils  of  varying  abilities 
as  excellent.     E  responded  incorrectly  to  three  generalizations  on  Part 
II.     These  generalisations  pertained  to  curriculums  for  superior  pupils, 
the  purpose  for  a  state  Curriculum  Guide,  and  determining  objectives 
for  a  program  of  learning.     Performance  on  Part  II  by  E  appeared  to 
indicate  that  she  had  attarlned  the  concept  of  individual  differences 
but  was  still  somewhat  limited  in  making  provisions  for  then. 

As  a  group,  the  five  pupils  responded  correctly  to  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  generalisations  related  to  individual  differences. 

Twelve  generalizations  of  Part  II  of  the  final  examination  were 
related  to  concept  four,  A.  variety  pf,  means  may  be  used  to  evaluate 
pupil  learninr.es  effectively.     The  five  students  responded  correctly  to 
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fifty-seven  per  cent  of  these  items.     Each  of  the  centralizations  was 

responded  to  incorrectly  at  least  one  time*     Four  students  responded 

incorrectly  to  the  following  generalisations: 

27.     Effective  tests  evaluate  how  much  the  pupil  has  loarned* 

55  #     The  way  a  teacher  is  going  to  evaluate  is  planned  early  so 
that  the  pupils  know  what  kind  of  tests  to  expect* 

Three  students  responded  incorrectly  to  the  following  generalization: 

19,     Test  results  show  how  much  a  pupil  has  learned. 

Each  of  the  following  generalisations  was  responded  to  incorrectly  by 

two  students: 

14*     Teacher-pupil  planning  for  evaluation  allows  pupils  to  assist 
in  setting  goals  according  to  their  needs  and  encourages 
pupil  interest. 

1G,     Effective  evaluation  tells  what  kind  of  learning  has  taken 
place,  is  continuous,  and  planned  by  the  teacher. 

24*     Grades  from  well-constructed  and  effective  tests  are  the 
criteria  for  interpreting  learning  results* 

29.  Effective  evaluation  tells  how  much  and  '.vhat  kind  of  learning 
has  taken  place,  is  consistent  and  continuous,  and  is  planned 
by  the  teacher. 

43.     Effective  tests  measure  how  much  the  pupil  has  learned  about 
critical  points  of  learning. 

47.  Evaluation  is  planned  early  so  that  teachers  can  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  teaching. 

The  following  generalizations  were  responded  to  incorrectly  by  one 

student  each: 

6.     Effective  tests  evaluate  an  efficiency  in  a  skill  and  the 
amount  of  learning  which  has  taken  place. 

40.     Effective  tests  allow  the  p  ;pil  to  show  evidence  of  attain- 
ment of  important  learning  goals* 
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41.     Evaluation  is  planned  earl7  and  is  continuous  throughout 
learning  experience. 

S,tttden,t  A  responded  correctly  to  forty-two  pme  cent  Of  the 
goner alisations  related  to  evaluation  of  learning.     The  errors  which  A 
made  concerned  the  purpose  of  teacher  planning,  teacher-pupil  planning 
of  evaluation,  the  criteria  for  effective  evaluation ,  what  test  results 
how,  aid  what  grades  indicate. 

SrtadjBPt,  ]3  responded  correctly  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  lire 
generalisations  conceding  evaluation.    Goraaon  errors  made  by  B  were  in 
relation  to  the  criteria  for  effective  evaluation*  measurement  by 
testing,  how  tests  are  used  In  evaluation,  what  test  results  and  grades 
may  indicate,  and  the  purpose  of  teacher  planning  and  pupil-teacher 
planning  of"  evaluation* 

Student  G  responded  correctly  to  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
twelve  generalisations  related  to  concept  four*    Her  incorrect  respon- 
ses concerned  what  test  results  indicate,  the  criteria  for  effective 
evaluation,  measuremoit  hj  testing,  and  teacher  planning  for  evaluation. 

Student  2,  and  Student  g  each  achieved  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  correct  responses.    Both  D  and  ]S  responded  incorrectly  to  the  gener- 
alization concerning  teacher  planning  of  evaluation.    The  other  tm 
generalizations  erroneously  responded  to  by  |)  were  related  to  the 
criteria  for  effective  evaluation  and  measurement  by  testing,  while  E 
did  not  respond  correctly  to  generalizations  concerned  with  what  grades 
indicate  mid  plaining  for  evaluation. 

As  a  croup  the  five  student  teachers  responded  correctly  to 
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fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  generalizations  related  to  concept  fo^r. 
They  appeared  to  have  reached  tne  first  level   (preception)  in  attaining 
a  concept.     They  seemed  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  about  the  use  of  test 
results,  the  distinction  between  measuring  and  evaluating,  and  the 
criteria  for  evaluation. 

Supervising  teachers  m  deal  teachers  during  and  at 

the  close  of  the  off-campus  experience  by  using  a  ratling  a  eet  (Appen- 
dix |)j     One  area  rated  by  the  supervising  teacher  was  the   student 
teacher*  c  ability  to  make  and  use  tests  effective!!^- •     Students  A,  J3, 
C,  and  E  were  rated  "strong;"  D\as  rated  as  "average"  by  the  super- 
vising teachers. 

The  investigator  did  not  observe  the  student  teachers  adminis- 
tering tests.     In  conferences  with  the  investigator  A  indicated,  by 
consents,  an  awareness  of  pupils1   growth  and  progress  toward  goals. 
B  appeared  somewhat  uncertain  about  providing  situations  for  daily 
evaluation  of  pupils.     She  did  not  show  evidence  of  having   set  stan- 
dards by  which  to  judge  progress  of  pupils.     C.  appeared  aware  of 
pupils*   growth  and  appeared  able  tc  evaluate  her  own  growth  as  well 
as  the  pupils'  progress.     D  appeared  hesitant  and  somewhat  uncertain 
in  evaluating  growtti  of  pupils.     She  appeared  primarily  concerned 
with  the  "process  of  planning  and  teaching."     £  appeared  concerned 
about  individual  and  group  progress  and  noted  pupil  progress  daily. 

In  general,  students  appeared  uncertain  about  several  aspects 
relating  to  evaluation  of  learning.     These  included  the  construction 
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of  tests,   use  of  tost  results,  and  providing  daily  situations  for 
evaluation. 

Points  scored  by  the  five  students  on  the  final  Methods  of 
Teaching  Home  Economics  examination  are  presented  in  Table   III, 

TABLE  III 
.SCORES  ON  THE  FESTAL  EXAKENATJON 


Student 

Part  I 

Part  II 

Part  III 

Total  Score 

A 

13 

37 

65 

113 

B 

11 

56 

58 

105 

C 

10 

35 

65 

110 

D 

11 

m 

63 

114 

E 

14 

•JO 

62 

116 

Individual 
.Points  Possible 

14 

50 

66 

130 

Group  Points 
Possible) 

70 

250 

350 

650 

As  a  group  the  five  students  achieved  eighty-four  per  cent  of 
the  points  possible  on  Part  I,  seventy-five  per  cent  on  Part  II,  and 
ninety-four  per  cent  on  Part  III. 

As  will  be  noted  in  Table  III,  Student  E  achieved  the  highest 
score  on  the  final  examination.  She  was  also  rated  as  the  nost  alert 
and  responsive  of  the  experimental  group  during  the  methods  course. 
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She  participated  frequently  and  made  thoughtful  and  meaiingf ul  contri- 
butions.    In  the  student  teaching  experience  the  lessons  die  elided  ^re 
thoroughly  planned,  concerned  pertinent  material,  and  appeared  to  be 
effectively  taught. 

Student  B  achieved  tiie  lowest  score  on  the  final  examination. 
During  the  methods  course  she  responded  infrequently.     Her  assienments 
tended  to  be  incomplete  but  she  arranged  extra  conferences  in  order  to 
understand  aid  complete  assignments.    During  the  student  teaching 
experience  improvement  was  noted  but  the  process  of  improvement  tended 
to  be  slow.     She  evidenced  little  creativity  in  presenting  lessons. 

Table  IV  presents  comparison  of  scores  achieved  on  CIIT  with 
those  achieved  on  the  final  methods  examination  by  students  in  the 
experimental  group. 

TABLE  IV 

COMPARISON  OF  SCORES  ON  CONCEPT  I.'ASTERY  TEST 
USB  THOSE  ATTAINED  ON  FINAL  METHODS  EXAMINATION 


Student 


Concept  Mastery  Test 


Final  Methods 
Examination 


Part 


I^- 


Part  II 


GMT  Total  Score 


Total  Score 


A 

24 

B 

17 

C 

29 

D 

16 

E 

59 

Total  Score 

Possible 

115 

40 

G4 

17 

34 

39 

68 

24 

40 

45 

N 

75 

190 

^Analogies 

115 
105 

no 

114 
116 

130 


^Synonyms-Antonyms 
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A  comparison  of  the  GMT  scores  achieved  by  the  experimental 
group  with  scores  acl&eved  on  the  1'Sethods  of  Teaching  Home  iSconomics 
examination  show  that  Student  S  received  the  highest  score  on  each 
and  Student  J3  the  lowest  on  each.     These  results  indicate  that  there 
may  be  a  certain  amount  of  validity  in  the  investigator^  test 
instrument. 


CHAPTER  V 

SWmm  AND  RBCQMUa©ATIONS 

I.     SUMMOT 

The  "concept  approach"  to  learning  has  been  recognized  as  a  way 
of  identifying  organizing  structuring,  and  unifying  significant  sub- 
ject natter  content  or  major  ideas  in  a  field*     The  primary  goal  of 
education  is  to  equip  students  to  meet  effectively  new  situations  as 
they  are  encountered  in  life.     By  recalling  and  applying  major  ideas 
and  processes  from  previous  experiences  and  learning,  the  problems  in 
new  situations  may  be  met  and  solved  successfully.    Learning  then 
becomes  a  means  of  preparing  for  the  future. 

Effective  identification  of  concepts  by  students  can  assist  in 
meaningful  learning  in  any  course  or  field*    V<lien  students  and  teachers 
identify  and  understand  significant  ideas  in  a  body  of  Imowledge, 
ability  to  apply  principles,  to  build  or  develop  depth  and  breadth*  and 
to  use  knowledge  effectively  is  made  possible. 

The  Problem.     The  problem  in  this  s  tudy  was  one  of  identifica- 
tion of  basic  concepts  and  students*  attainment  of  these  concepts 
during  a  segment  of  the  professional  education  sequence  in  the  senior 
year.     The  purposes  in  this  study  were  (1)  to  identify  basic  concepts 
for  a  beginning  course  in  home  economics  education  and  (£)  to  assess 
students1  awareness  of  basic  concepts  and  their  ability  to  use  concepts 
and  related  generalizations  during  and  dmirediately  f  ollowing  the  student 
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teaching  experience* 

Procedure.     A  review  af  literature  guided  the  investigator  in 
gaining  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  role  of  concepts  and  con- 
cept attainment,  and  proxlded  a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  study. 
The  investigator  identified  the  major  concepts  from  the  Lleihods  of 
Teaching  Heme  Economics  course  thiough  observations  of  the  class  each 
of  the  four  times  it  tos  taught  during  the  school  year  1962-63. 

The  experimental  group  in  this  study  consisted  of  the  entire 
group  of  five  student  teachers  assigned  to  the  investigator  during  the 
second  half  of  the  Spring  semester  of  1963  and  for  whom  she  served  as 
college  supervisor*    An  attempt  was  made  by  the  assigner  of  student 
teachers  to  assign  to  the  investigator  a  representative  sample  of 
student  teachers  based  on  information  known  about  students  at  the  tame 
assignments  were  made. 

Student  teachers'  attainment  of  the  concepts  and  related  gener- 
alisations were  evaluated  with  a  paper  and  pencil  test  developed  by 
the  investigator  and  administered  at  the  close  of  the  student  teaching 
experience  as  the  final  written  examination  in  the  liethods  of  Teaching 
Home  Economics  course.    Other  methods  of  evaluation  included  observa- 
tions when  visits  were  made  to  each  of  the  five  students  in  the  experi- 
mental group  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  student  teaching  experience  % 
conferences  before,  during,  and  after  the  student  teaching  experience^ 
assignments  completed  by  students;  aid  administration  of  the  Terman 
Concept  Mastery  Test. 


Maior  findings.     Major  concejjts  identified  by  the  investigator 
in  th  Ml    iMHMdM  MBHM  SUV  USMtypd  in 

order  of  decreasing  ©nphasis  in  the  courses   (l)  Elective  and  :-icaning- 

hclps  the  teacher  as  she  gfAAM  pupils  toward  LmreB 
objectives;   (t)  Student  teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  stu- 
dent teacher  to  begin  to  assume  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  a 
classroom  teacher;   (s)  Programs  of  learning  arc  planned  to  meet  needs 
of  specific  groups  of  pupils  having  a  variety  of  individual  differences; 
and  (4)  A  variety  of  means  may  be  used  to  evaluate  pupil  learnings 
effectively. 

Students  received  the  highest  test  score  on  items  related  to 
concept  one*  Scores  achieved  on  other  concepts  by  the  experimental 
group  feel  in  the  following  order:  concept  two,  concept  three,  and 
concept  four. 

A  greater  degree  of  concept  attainment  was  noted,  as  measured 
by  tie  test,  in  areas  which  received  the  major  emphases  in  the  course. 
Students  appeared  to  have  attained  concept  one,  affective  and  meaninr- 
fuJL  planning  helix;  the  teacher  a&  she  r:ui.des  pupils  toward  learning: 
ob,ieqfrvQfi. 

The  experimental  group  responded  correctly  to  eighty-four  per 
cent  of  the  generalizations  about  selected  parts  of  a  plan  for  a  lesson 
on  Part  I  of  the  test.     The  lesson  problem,  approach,  teacliing  points, 
guide  questions,  assignments,   and  teacher  and  pupil  references  were 
responded  to  correctly  and  completely  and  appeared  to  be  attained  by 
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•  per  cent  of  ttaa  experimental  group. 

Gen eralisati. ons  on  Part  II  that  related  to  concept  one  vlich 

vrere  answered  correct3y  by  all  students  in  the  experimental  group  and 

which  appeared  to  have  been  realised  by  the  experimental  group  v^ere  as 

follows  j 

5*     Programs  of  learning  are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific 
homogeneous  groups  of  pupils. 

H.  Meaningf  ft  objectives  identify  both  t2:e  kinds  of  behavior  to  be 
developed  by  pupils  and  the  area  of  life  in  which  this  beliavior 
is  to  operate* 

15.    3>e$em$iiing  objectives  for  a  course  of  study  is  secondary  to 
selecting  the  unit  titles  and  lesson  problems. 

17.  Ability  to  generalise  allows  individuals  to  relate  past  experi- 
ences to  mm  situations* 

20.     The  process  of  lesson  planning  helps  the  teacher  as  she  guides 

pupils  toward  learning  objectives. 

39.  &acher-pupil  planning  wideh  allocs  pupils  to  assist  in  setting 
goals  according  to  their  needs  encc images  pupil  interest. 

46.     The  ability  Use  involves  the  ability  to  sialyae  past 

experiences  and  to  infer  to  future  situations. 

Generalisations  responded  to  correctly  by  four  of  the  five 

students  \*/ere  as  follows: 

7.     fh©  teacher  sets  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  sear's  pro- 
gram because  she  has  the  education  and  espez-ience. 

11.  Meaningful  objectives  identify  both  the  kinds  of  behavior  to  be 
developed  by  pupils  and  the  area  of  life  in  which  this  behavior 
is  to  operate. 

18.  Hie  teacher  sets  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  year's  program 
because  the  pupils  are  not  aware  of  their  needs  and  are  incap- 
able of  effective  planning. 

39.  Teacher-pupil  planning  which  allows  pupils  to  assist  in  setting 
goals  according  to  their  needs  encourages  pupil  interest. 
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Part  III  was  composed  of  sixty-six  generalizations  relating  to 
./e  use  t£  Ml  -.  -.animal  group 

achieved  ninety-fear  per  cent   I  .ulk)  pflnftf<     Al  usaaurcd  by 

the  test  the  live  students  as  a    ;roup  attained  fif ty-fivc  of  the  sixty- 
six  generalisations  related  to  concept  one. 

During  the  eight-week  student  teaching  experience  members  ox 
the  experimental  group  evidenced  visible  improvement  in  preparing  and 
presenting  lessons.     Offering  ability  from  student  to   student  among 

oriciental  croup  was  recorded  by  the  investigator  in  completeness 
of  plans,  organization,  and  thoroughness  of  planning.     The  experimental 
group  reported  that  they  used  ten  different  teacliing  techniques  during 
the  student  teaching  experience. 

As  measured  by  the  test,  students  appeared  able  to  use  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  generalizations  related  to  concept  two.  Student 
teachinr  provides  an  oni^prtani-iy  for  the  student  to,  befyLn  to,  assume 
Hi  *°1®  S££L  rcsponsibilitie 3  of  a  classroom  teacher* 

Fart  I  and  HI  of  the  test  included  no  1  -  fly  related 

to  concept  two.     Generalizations  on  Part  II  related  to  concept  two 
•which  were  answered  correctly  by  all  students  in  the  expeiriucntal  group 
and  appeared  to  be  useful  to  students  were  as  follows: 

£♦     Student  teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student 

teacher  to  begin  to  assume  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  a 
classroom  teacher. 

10.     Although  all  secondary  home  economics  programs  have  elements 
of  similarity,  learnings  vary  within  certain  Haiti  from 
school  to  sciiool. 
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23»    Student  teaching  equips  the  student  teacher  -with  sufficient 
experience  to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

52.     Caching  which  sets  impossible  standards  and  does  not  aid  the 
pupil  in  solving  his  own  felt  difficulties  causes  restlessness 
and  misconduct  in  pupils, 

44 »    £&scipl±ne  problems  are  -the  results  of  poor  teaching* 

45.    Experiences  wife  pupils  in  out-of -school  class  activities  help 
to  guide  the  teacher  In  planning  for  learning  in  the  class- 
room. 

48 .  A  knowledge  of  the  con-tent  and  development  of  home  economics 
programs  is  basic  to  an  intelligent  understanding  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  home  economics  program. 

Four  of  the  flue  student  teachers  responded  correctly  to  the 

following  generalizations 

15 #  Seasons  for  lack  of  discipline  when  teaching  is  at  fault  are 
ambivalence  of  pupils  and  unsolved  personal  problems. 

Tbe  investigator  recorded  that  the  experimental  group  appeared 
aware  of  and  adequately  assumed  their  roles  and  responsibilities  as 
student  teachers. 

As  jaeasured  by  the  test*  eighty  per  cent  of  the  generalisations 
that  were  related  to  concept  three  *  Pror:rai3S  of.  Icaxnanr:  are  planned  to. 
meet  needs  of  specific  groups  of.  pupils  having:  a  variety  of  individual 
differences  %  appeared  to  be  used  correctly  by  the  experimental  group. 

Part  I  and  III  of  the  test  included  no  items  directly  related  to 

concept  three.     Generalizations  on  Part  II  related  to  concept  three 

which  were  answered  correctly  by  all  students  in  the  experimental  group 

were  as  follows? 

1.     Intellectual  competence  accounts  for  th«  individual  differences 
among  pupils  in  a  classroom * 
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5.     Programs  of  learning  are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  speci  ic 
homogeneous  groups. 

10*    Although  all  secondary  home  economics  programs  loave  elements 

ox  similarity,  learnings  vary  v.lthin  certain  limits  from  school 
to  school. 

21.    Heterogeneous  classrooms  do  not  allow  time  and  opportunity  for 
individualized  instruction. 

31.      -revious  experiences  and  intellectual,   social,  economic,  and 
environnental  variance  contributes  to  differences  in  learning. 

57.     Individualized  instruction  is  needed  mo st  Yfcen  pupils  arc  of 
homogeneous   ability  and  have  similar  past  experiences. 

30.     Individualized  instruction  can  be  achieved  in  heterogeneous 
classrooms  • 

50*     The  state1  s  Curriculum  Guide  suggests  resource  materials  Tiiich 
teachers  may  use  to  plan  homemaking  programs  in  a  variety  of 
situations. 

The  following  generalizations  Tfrere  responded  to  correctly  by 

four  of  the  five  student  teachers: 

7.     Hie  teacher  sets  the  goals  aid  objectives  for  the  year's  pro- 
gram because  she  has  the  education  and  experience. 

9.     The  state's  Curriculum  Guide  promotes  and  recommends  uniformity 
of  secondary  home  economics  programs. 

26.     Prograra  of  learning  are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific 
groups  of  pupils  having  a  variety  of  individual  differences. 

28.     Individualized  instruction  is  needed  for  effective  teaching  find 
guiding  of  learning  uitti  pupils  of  heterogeneous  ability  and  a 
variety  of  past  experiences. 

The  investigator  recorded  that  the  experimental  group  appeared 
to  recognize  individual  differences  and  evidenced  improvement  in  pro- 
viding for  individual  needs  and  abilities  during  the  student  teaching 
experience. 
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As  measured  by  the  test,  fifty-seven  pear  cent  of  the  generaliza- 
tions related  to  concept  four,  A  variety  of.  means  nay  be  used  ^  evalu- 
ate nunll  Ieair.5jx.5-s  effectively,  appeared  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
experimental  group* 

The  investigator  recorded  improvement  in  students1  ability  to 
recognise  situations  for  evaluation  in  daily  classes.     She  esperimental 
group  was  rated  by  supervising  teachers  as  "strong"  (four  students)  or 
"average"  (one  student)  in  ability  to  make  and  use  tests  effectively* 

II.     RBGdiilSmmTKUS 

Findings  have  been  interpreted  with  an  awareness  of  certain 
limitations  of  the  study.    Recommendations  resulting  from  this  study 
may  provide  assistance  to  teachers  as  they  plan  for  effective  student 
learnings.    Concept  attainment  may  be  a  goal  for  pupils  in  a  high 
school  class  as  -well  as  for  students  in  a  college  situation. 

Recommendations  presented  here  have  been  grouped  into  four 
categories?     (1)  Ilothods  course,  (2)  Student  teaching,   (5)  Professional 
education  curriculum,  and  (4)  Further  research* 
Methods  course. 

1.     Findings  presented  here  may  have  value  for  the  teacher  of 
tliis  methods  course  as  she  plans  for  the  future.     Certain  observed 
needs  of  students  and  relative  strengths  observed  in  students  may  be 
utilised  as  course  revisions  are  implemented. 

a.     An  increased  number  of  hours  of  contact  time  "with 


students  In   "'  orbmity  to 

work  with  materials  and  might  result  in  increased  skills  in  area3 
related  to  studait  teaching  P 

b.     Increased  tine  and  emphasis  on  learnings  related  to  the 
concept  of  affective  use  a?  evaluation  nay  aid  students  in  attaining 
a  more  effective  nnc!  useful  concept  of  evaluation. 

2.     lindings  of  this  study  may  have  application  for  teachers  of 
other  methods  courses  in  home  economics.     T.Tiile  it  is 
all,  methods  courses  are  not  the  sane,  basic  concepts  might  appropri- 
ately be  identified  and  concept  attainment  might  become  a  desired 
objective  for  lea- 
Student  Teaching. 

!•    Mm  frequent  observations  of  student  teachers  and  increased 
opportunity  for  conferences  with  students  while  they  are  engaged  in  the 
student  teaching  experience  might  alia?  for  improved  guidance  of  stu- 
dents during  this  professional  experience. 

2.     Certain  revisions  of  the  Student  Teaching  Handbook  for  Homo 
conomics  may  be  desirable  in  view  of  other  recommendations  mad: 
One  such  revision  which  appears  to  be  needed  is  in  relation  to  the 
final  evaluation  form  for  student  teachers*     Sfcti  form  might  provide 
increased  opportunity  for  s  rpervising  teachers  to  assess  evaluation 
skills  of  student  teac' 

3*     Increased  opportunity  to  guide  s-upervising  teachers  in  their 
important  roles  in  the  student  tc-.ching  experience  night  increase  their 
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proficiency  as  directors  of  learning* 

a«    A  workshop,  seminar,  or  regular  conference  sessions 
during  which  college  supervisors  and  supervising  teachers  could  meet 
for  this  purpose  might  appropriately  become  a  part  of  the  professional 
education  sequence*    Because  of  -tee  high  turnover  of  home  economics 
teachers  (l&e  average  tenure  of  a  home  economics  teacher  in  the  United 
States  is  under  two  years),  there  is  a  certain  inherent  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  professional  preparation  of  supervising  teachers* 
Frequent  and  regular  conference  or  seminar  sessions  would  appear  to  be 
needed  as  teachers  assume  initial  roles  as  supervisors  of  student 
teachers* 

b*    A  handbook  for  supervising  teachers  mlgpat  be  developed 
to  provide  pertinent  information  about  responsibilities  of  the  class- 
room teacher  and  to  assist  in  guiding  supervising  teachers  in  their 
roles  as  directors  of  learning* 

If     Sie  professional  education  curriculum  might  appropriately  be 
expanded  or  revised  to  include  further  learnings  in  measurement  and 
evaluation  procedures  in  tine  educational  sequence  of  students*    Addi- 
tional learnings  might  be  incorporated  in  the  liethods  course,  in  the 
educational  psychology  area,  or  in  a  separate  course  in  evaluation* 

£*     One  desirable  outcome  of  a  professional  education  program  is 
a  felt  need  to  continue  one,s  education  aid  to  grow  in  professional 
competencjr*     Students  are  probably  never  fully  prepared  to  teach  ■when 
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they  enter  tlie  teaching  profession.     Iiicouraging  students  and  teachers 
to  continue  their  education  would  appear  to  ifeMUgthtn  and  improve  the 
entire  educational  systen  as  it  would  aid  in  frequent  self -evaluation 
and  exposure  to   trends  end  new  developments  in  subject  patter  and 
beaching  techniques  and  ner;  knowledge  of  ihc  learning  process  itself. 
These  opportunities  might  result  in  more  adequate  attainment  of  con- 
cepts related  to  teaching  and  learning  and  in  tlie  teacher's  abili^  to 
use  conceptual  learning  in  appropriate  professional  ways. 
Further  research. 

1.  If  the  concept  approach  to  learning  has  merit,  high  school 
and  other  college  courses  could  be  planned  and  taught  in  this  manner. 
Early  experience  frith  concepts  and  development  of  a  c  onceptual  f  rame- 
work  by  students  might  result  in  increased  depth  of  understanding  and 
make  later  learnings  more  meaningful  than  at  present. 

2.  If  a  test  instrument  such  as  that  used  In  this  study  appears 
to  be  a  desirable  and  useful  means  of  assessing  concept  attainment, 
further  work  on  validation  and  refinement  would  be  suitable.     Certain 
inadequacies  in  the  instrument  are  recognized.     It  is  recognized  by 
the  investigator  only  as  an  initial  attempt  to  measure  concept  attain- 
ment . 

3.  A  follow-up  study  of  student  teachers  after  they  have 
assumed  full-time  teaching  responsibilities  sight  reveal  further  infor- 
mation concerning  concept  attainment  and  the   ability  to  use  concepts 

in  the  learning  situation. 


4i     If  course  revisions  are  made,  in  view  of  findings  from  this 
study  ^  a  similar  %"pe  of  study  ird^ht  bo  made  during  the  next  school 
year  to  asses?;  basic  concepts  and  concept  attainment  ?dth  another  group 

tents  in  relation  to  the  revised  course. 

5i     A  similar  study  with  a  larger  population  might  help  to 
establish  norms  and.  might  aid  in  ascertaining  reliability  of  the 
invest! gator's  test  instrument. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 


1IE1H0DS  OF 

EXAMINATION 

Part  I 

State  a  ceneralisation  about  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  following 
parts  of  a  plan  for  a  lesson.  T/rite  the  generalisation  in  the  space 
provided. 

1.  The  Unit* 


2.     Lesson  Problem 


3.     Approach: 


4*     Iteachinc  Points: 


5.    Guide  Questions: 


6.    Assignment  for  Next  Day: 


7.     Iteacher  References  and  Pupil  References: 


ffame 

3Ma  part  of  the  exeeaajiation  is  based  on  key  concepts  of  hone 
economics  education.     Indicate  what  ym  believe  about  each  concept  by 
blacking  out  the  letter  which  describes  the  statement  best.    Respond  to 
all  statements. 

A   Complete  and  Correct 

B   Incomplete  and/or  PariOy  Correct 

C   Incorrect 


ABC      1*    Intellectual  competence  accounts  for  the  Individual 
differences  among  pupils  in  a  classroom* 

ABC      2.    Student  teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student 
teacher  to  begin  to  assume  the  role  and  responsibilities 

of  a  classroom  teacher. 

ABC      8.    Superior  pupils  should  spend  the  major  portion  of  their 
curricuXar  time  in  college  preparatory  subjects. 

ABC      4.    Learning  objectives  are  determined  with  more  accuracy 
when  units  are  under  way  and  pupil* s  needs  emerge. 

ABC      5*    Programs  of  learning  are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific 

homogeneous  groups  of  pupils. 

ABC      6.     Effective  tests  evaluate  an  efficiency  in  a  skill  and  the 
amount  of  learning  which  has  taken  place. 

ABC      7.     !ihe  teacher  sets  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  year's 
program  because  she  has  the  education  and  experience. 

ABC      8.    Professional  growth  comes  through  objective  self  evalua- 
tion and  a  professional  point  of  view. 

ABC      9.    3Sie  stated  Curriculum  Guide  promotes  and  recormands 

uniformity  of  secondary  home  economics  programs. 

A    B    C    10.    Although  all  secondary  horae  economics  programs  have 

elements  of  similarity,  learnings  vary  within  certain 
Halts  from  school  to  school. 

A    B    G    11.    Meaningful  objectives  identify  both  the  kinds  of  behavior 
to  be  developed  b:   pupils  and  the  area  of  life  in  -which 
this  behavior  is  to  operate. 
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A      Complete  and  Correct 

B      Incomplete  and/or  Partly  Correct 

C      Incorrect 

ABC      12.     Planning  and  guiding  learning  and  supervising  and 

advising  pupils  are  the  main  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher. 

ABC      IS.    Reasons  Tor  lack  of  discipline  when  teaching  is  at 

fault  are  ambivalence  of  pupils  and  unsolved  personal 
problems* 

ABC      14.     Teacher-pupil  planning  for  evaluation  allows  pupils  to 
assist  in  setting  goals  according  to  their  needs  and 
encourages  pupil  interest. 

ABC      15.    Determining  objectives  for  a  course  of  study  is  secon- 
dary to  selecting  the  unit  titles  and  lesson  problems. 

ABC      16.     Effective  evaluation  tells  what  kind  of  learning  has 

taken  place,  is  continuous,  and  planned  by  the  teacher. 

ABC      17.    Ability  to  generalise  allows  individuals  to  relate  past 
experiences  to  new  situations. 

ABC      18.     Tog  teacher  sets  the  goals  and  objectives  for  the  year's 
program  because  the  pupils  are  not  aware  of  their  needs 
and  are  incapable  of  effective  planning. 

ABC      19.     Test  results  show  how  much  a  pupil  has  learned. 

ABC      SO.     Sic  process  of  lesson  planning  helps  the  teacher  as  she 
guides  pupils  toward  learning  objectives. 

ABC      21.     Heterogeneous  classrooms  do  not  allow  time  and  opportunity 
for  individualised  instruction. 

ABC      22.     Meaningf  ol  objectives  identify  the  kinds  of  behavior  to 
be  developed  by  the  pupils. 

ABC      25.     Student  teaching  equips  the  student  teacher  with  suffi- 
cient experience  to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

ABC      24.     Grades  from  well  constructed  and  effective  tests  are  the 
criteria  for  interpreting  learning  results. 

ABC      25.     The  objectives  for  the  home  economics  program  are  deter- 
mined through  cooperative  planning  by  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents. 
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A   Complete  and  Correct 

B   Incomplete  and/or  Partly  Correct 

G   Incorrect 


A    B    C      26  •    Programs  of  learning  are  planned  to  »eet  needs  of 

specific  groups  of  pupils  having  a  variety  of  individual 

differences* 

ABC      £?•     Effective  tests  evaluate  how  much  the  pupil  has  learned. 

ABC      28*     Individualised  instruction  is  needed  for  effective 

teaching  and  guiding  of  learning  with  pupils  of  hetero- 
geneous ability  and  B  varie+gr  of  past  experiences* 

ABC      29*     Effective  evaluation  tells  how  much  and  what  kind  of 

learning  has  taken  place,  is  consistent  and  continuous* 
and.  is  planned  bv  the  teacher. 

ABC      SO*    DetemLning  the  objective  for  a  course  of  study  is  the 
first  step  in  effective  planning* 

ABC      51*     Previous  experiences  and  intellectual*  social,  economic* 
and  environmental  variance  contributes  to  differences  in 

learning* 

ABC      S&*     Teaching  which  sets  impossible  standards  and  does  not  aid 
the  pupil  in  solving  his  own  felt  difficulties  causes 

restlessness  and  misconduct  in  pupils* 

ABC      S5.    Objectives  are  statements  of  fact  or  condition  that  relate 
action  and  result* 

ABC       54*    A  professional  attitude  is  the  result  of  experience* 

A    B    G      35*     The  way  a  teacher  is  going  to  evaluate  is  planned  ear3^r 
so  that  the  pupils  know  what  kind  of  tests  to  expect* 

ABC      56.    He.  dlems  of  adolescents  are  determined  by 

enviromaent,  social  custom,  and  rate  of  achievement  of 
developmental  tasks. 

ABC      57.     Individualised  instruction  is  needed  most  when  pupils  are 
of  homogeneous  ability  and  have  similar  past  experiences. 

ABC      58*     Individualized  instruction  can  be  achieved  in  hetero- 
geneous classrooms* 


25 


A   Complete  and  Correct 

B   Incomplete  and/or  Partly  Correct 

C   Incorrect 


ABC  59.  Teacher-pupil  planning  which  allows  pupils  to  assist  in 
setting  goals  according  to  their  needs  encourages  pupil 
interest. 

A    3    C      40 »     Effective  tests  allow  the  pupil  to  show  evidence  of 
attainment  of  important  learning  goals. 

ABC      41*     Evaluation  is  planned  early  and  is  continuous  throughout 
the  learning  experience. 

ABC       42.     The  ability  to  summarise  allows  individuals  to  correlate 
or  organize  nain  points  in  ■  comprehensive  maimer. 

ABC  43.  Effective  tests  meaavre  how  :.:uc3i  the  pupil  lias  learned 
about  critical  points  of  learning. 

ABC       44.     Discipline  problems  are  the  results  of  poor  teaching. 

ABC      45.     Experiences  with  pupils  in  out-of-school  class  activities 
help  to  guide  the  teacher  in  planning  for  learning  in 

the  class  r.. 

ABC      46.     The  ability  to  generalise  involves  the  ability  to  analyse 
past  experiences  and  to  infer  to  future  situations. 

ABC      47.     Evaluation  is  planned  early  so  that  teachers  can  evaluate 

the  effectiveness  of  their  teacr—  * 

ABC       48.     A  knowledge  of  the  content  and  development  of  home  eco- 
&mm  is  basic  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
Interpretation  of  the  bene  mjiiiwdm  program. 

ABC  49.  Planning  and  guiding  learning,  supervising  and  advising 
pupils,  and  guiding  certain  out-of -class  activities  are 
the  main  responsibilities  of  the  teac.v  I    . 

ABC  50.  The  state's  Curriculum  Guide  suggests  resource  materials 
which  teachers  may  use  to  plan  hooouafclng  programs  in  a 
variety  of  ait  rations. 
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Name 


Part  in 

This  part  of  the  examination  consists  of  generalizations  about  the 
effective  utilization  of  certain  -beaching  techniques,     indicate  whether 
each  statement  is  true  or  false  by  blacking  out  f  or  F.    Hespond  to  all 
statements  « 


Teaching  Techno-cu 
Class  Discussion 


Genera^  action 


1«    is  used  when  a  total  group  needs  to  deliberate 

ideas* 

2*  involves  interaction  carried  on  in  a  group. 
5*  is  a  question  and  answer  session. 

4»  keeps  individuals  thinking  together-  as  a 

group. 

5*  is  flexible  but  keeps  specific  ideas  or  points 

in  mind* 

6»    is  teacher  dominated* 

7.    is  guided  by  a  leader* 

8*    is  summarised  from  time  to  time  to  aid  in 
ascertaining  accomplishments* 

9.    is  highly  structured. 

10*     stimulates  creative  thinking* 


3!he  Resource  Person 
?  F 


can  be  useful  in  stimulating  interest  and 

motivating  pupils. 

can  ImrcOLy  be  over-used. 

requires  no  special  teacher-organisation* 

contributes  ideas  and  viewpoints  of  an 
expert,  sometimes  not  found  in  print* 


07 


Role  Playing 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 

T  F 


1«     is  spontaneous  acting  out  of  a  situation. 

2.     is  activity  tc  reconcile  differences  of 
opinion. 

5.  aids  participants  in  gaining  insight  into 
problems  of  human  relations. 

4.     helps  pupils  look  objectively  at  their  own 
and  others*  behavior. 

5«     allows  time  for  extensive  preparation • 

6.  is  stopped  while  interest  and  participation 
is  still  high. 

7.  is  activity  to  identify  differences  of  opinion. 

8.  interests  both  participants  and  observers* 

9.  is  an  effective  learning  method  for  pupils  who 
fail  to  think  quickly  and  are  unable  to  express 
themselves. 

10.    may  aid  in  developing  initiative  on  the  part 
of  participants. 


orvise 

)d  Study 

T 

F 

1. 

T 

F 

2. 

T 

F 

5. 

T 

F 

4. 

T 

F 

5. 

requires  a  minimum  of  planning. 

is  used  when  resources  are  scarce. 

is  needed  Mftt  when  pupils  do  homework  effec- 
tively. 

is  used  for  individual  and  group  assignments. 

is  used  -when  the  search  for  information  on  a 
topic  needs  guidance. 

allows  the  teacher  to  guide  each  pupil  in  his 
work. 

helps  pupils  acouire  individual  skills  and  work 
methods. 

meets  varying  needs  and  interests  of  pupils. 


Programed  Learning 

T  F  1«    provides  for  immediate  reinf  or  cement  • 

T  F  2.     is  unlimited  in  use  in  most  subject  matter 

fields. 

T  F  3.     is  a  fusion  of  learning  and  testing  through  a 

series  of  questions  and  answers. 

T  F  4.     increases  productivity  of  both  teacher  and 

pupils  "when  groups  are  small  and  of  homogene- 
ous ability  • 

?  F  5*     allocs  each  pupil  to  progress  at  his  own  pace. 

T  F  6*     encourages  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

f         F  ?•     techniques  are  unlimited  xn  the  type  of 

learning  experiences  offered* 

T  F  8*    breaks  up  material  into  sma  11,  simple  steps  and 

arranges  them  into  a  logical,  cumulative  order* 

T  F  9 •     does  not  allow  pupil  to  know  whether  his  answer 

is  right  or  wrong  until  he  completes  a  series* 

T  F  10.     provides  the  teacher  freedom  to  devote  time  to 

individual  pupils* 


The  Demonstration 

f  F  1#    is  an  aid  in  developing  a  standard  of  work  by- 

showing* 

T  F  2*    is  aii  aid  in  clarifying  verbal  explanations* 

T  F  5.     consists  of  three  parts;  preparatory  (introduc- 

tion), the  actual  demonstration,  and  follow-up 
(summary). 

T  F  4*     is  a  method  used  successfully  nainly  with,  the 

superior  student* 

T  F  5*     allocs  a  great  variety  of  subjects  to  be  covered 

in  a  short  time* 

T  F  6.     aHows  for  both  Terbal  and  visual  clarification. 


Laboratory  ^Experience 

T  F  1.     provides  practical  appH cation  of  principles 

and  methods. 

£.     tUovf  large  croups  of  pupils  to  wort  effec- 
tive"1   . 

3..     is  an  inoxocn ri ve  method  of  emphasizing 
learnings. 

4.  is  closely  related  to  the  unit  being  studied. 

5.  provides  little  opportunity  to  correct  pupils1 
mistakes  when  they  make  then. 

6.  gives  opportunity  to  develop  skill  under 
guidance. 

V.     consists  of  three  parts:  planning,  activity, 
and  evaluation. 

8.     requires  lesson  objectives  and  thorough  plan- 
ning by  teacher  and  pupils. 


T  F  1.     is  a  planned  visit  to  points  outside  fht  regular 

classroom. 

T  F  2.     allows  pupils  to  see  things  as  they  actually  are. 

T  F  3.     requires  qaick  -thinking  and  the  ability  to  ask 

clear,  concise  questions. 

T      .    F  4.    brings  school  and  community  progra.is  into 

closer  relationship. 

T  F  5.    may  be  an  effective  method  to  introduce  a  new 

lesson. 

T  F  6.     requires  standards  for  safety  aid  behavior  to 

be  set  up  -with  pupils. 

T  F  7.     requires  little  preparation. 

T  F  8.    may  be  an  effective  method  tc  summarize  and 

close  a  unit. 

T  F  9.    works  into  class  schedules  easily. 

T  F  10.     may  require  the  school  administrator's  consent. 


T 

w 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

T 

F 

The  Field 

Trip 
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Enclosed  please  find  the  multiple  choice  section  of 
the  IJethods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics  Examination.  The 
examination  lias  been  keyed.  Would  you  please  indicate 
whether  yuu  agree  or  disagree  with  the  key  by  placing  an 
"a"  or  a  MdM  by  the  number  of  the  concept.  Please  check 
the  wording  of  the  concepts  for  understanding  and  whether 
or  not  the  concepts  are  clearly  expressed.  Feel  free  to 
write  your  comments  on  the  examination  sheet. 

Sincerely, 


Lovell  Hunaiger 
Graduate  Student 
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CONCEPTS  AND  RELATED  TEST  ITEM  NUMBERS 


Major  Concepts 

Part  I 

Pari 

I  II 

Part  III 

1. 

infective  and  meaningf  ul 

(All  Items) 

4 

22 

(All  Items) 

planning  helps  the 

5 

25 

teacher  as  she  guides 

7 

30 

pupils  toward  learning 

11 

33 

objectives. 

14 
15 
17 
IB 
20 

35 
39 
42 
40 

2. 

Student  teaching  provides 

(No  Items) 

2 

34 

(No  Items) 

an  opportunity  for  the 

8 

44 

student  teacher  to  begin 

10 

45 

to  assume  the  role  and 

IE 

4S 

responsibilities  of  a 

15 

49 

classroom  teacher. 

23 

5. 

Programs  of  learning  are 

(No  Items) 

1 

25 

(No  Items) 

planned  to  meet  needs  of 

5 

26 

specific  pupils  having  a 

4 

28 

variety  of  individual 

5 

31 

differences • 

7 

9 

10 

21 

36 
37 
38 
50 

4* 

A  variety  of  means  may  be 

(No  Items) 

G 

29 

(No  Items) 

used  to  evaluate  pupil 

14 

35 

learning  affectively. 

14 

19 
24 
27 

40 
41 
43 
47 

CONCEPT  MASTERY  TEST 

Form   T 


© 


Lewis   M.   Terman 


Your  answers  are  to  be  recorded  on  a  special  answer  sheet.  Please  do  not  make  any  marks  on  this  test 
blank.  Fill  out  the  heading  on  the  answer  sheet  before  starting  the  test. 


PART  I.  SYNONYMS  AND  ANTONYMS 

Directions :  This  test  is  made  up  of  pairs  of  words  which  have  either  the  same  or  opposite  meaning. 
If  two  words  mean  the  same  or  nearly  the  same,  mark  the  space  under  S  on  the  answer  sheet ;  if  two 
words  mean  the  opposite  or  nearly  the  opposite,  mark  the  space  under  0  on  the  answer  sheet. 

For  example:  In  item  A  below,  "hot"  and  "cold"  mean  the  opposite;  so  in  line  A  under  examples, 
Part  I  on  the  answer  sheet,  the  space  under  0  should  be  blackened. 

In  item  B  below,  "big"  and  "large"  mean  the  same,  so  in  line  B  of  the  answer  sheet  the  space  under  S 
should  be  blackened. 

Be  sure  that  the  space  you  mark  on  the  answer  sheet  is  numbered  the  same  as  the  question  you  are 
answering.  Do  not  mark  the  test  blank.  Omit  those  items  that  you  could  answer  only  by  pure  guess,  but 
answer  all  you  think  you  know,  even  if  you  are  not  quite  certain.  Do  not  study  long  over  any  pair. 


1.  rigid flexible 

2.  competent qualified 

3.  haven refuge 

4.  cheap priceless 

5.  tangled entangled 

6.  admiration esteem 

7.  steep precipitous 

8.  elated depressed 

9.  choice option 

10.  impediment obstacle 

11.  relinquish retain 

12.  submissive domineering 

13.  brisk dilatory 

14.  chasm abyss 

15.  flaunt conceal 


16.  squeamish qualmish 

17.  awkward dexterous 

18.  taut flaccid 

19.  assuage alleviate 

20.  dynamic static 

21.  curtail abridge 

22.  dearth scarcity 

23.  cognizant unaware 

24.  callow mature 

25.  adroit clumsy 

26.  abeyance suspension 

27.  discernible imperceptible 

28.  importune entreat 

29.  protest acquiesce 

30.  offend placate 
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31.  ineffective cogent 

32.  blatant vociferous 

33.  paucity profusion 

34.  ameliorate aggravate 

35.  acme zenith 

36.  demeanor bearing 

37.  quell subdue 

38.  profuse abundant 

39.  intractable docile 

40.  rescind abrogate 

41.  prodigal parsimonious 

42.  succinct verbose 

43.  laconic loquacious 

44.  primeval primordial 

45.  affront conciliate 

46.  ominous auspicious 

47.  antipathy affinity 

48.  rife abounding 

49.  contravene sustain 

50.  bucolic rustic 

51.  effrontery diffidence 

52.  vapid zestful 

53.  fatuous inane 

54.  sanguine pessimistic 

55.  sycophant parasite 

56.  raillery badinage 

57.  sagacity fatuity 

58.  subjugate. capitulate 

59.  perspicuous obscure 

60.  redolent fragrant 

61.  concomitant synchronous 

62.  factious peaceful 

63.  archetype prototype 

64.  presage portend 

65.  redoubtable feeble 

66.  splenetic rancorous 

67.  cursory desultory 

68.  crass gross 

69.  mordant mild 

70.  salubrious wholesome 

71.  recalcitrant refractory 

72.  temerity timidity 

73.  bootless vain 

74.  inchoate rudimentary 

75.  chicanery probity 


76.  spoliation despoliation 

77.  obloquy..... ignominy 

78.  denunciation.... philippic 

79.  pertinent apposite 

80.  baneful baleful 

81.  condign ..undeserved 

82.  traduce vilify 

83.  ratiocination....intuition 

84.  calumniate laud 

85.  phlegmatic irascible 

86.  evanescent abiding 

87.  argot jargon 

88.  perfunctory meticulous 

89.  pique umbrage 

90.  affirm gainsay 

91.  venial inexpiable 

92.  descant expatiate 

93.  expert tyro 

94.  scurrilous opprobrious 

95.  espy descry 

96.  limn delineate 

97.  periphrastic succinct 

98.  bowdlerize expurgate 

99.  putative certain 

100.  terse prolix 

101.  confute refute 

102.  contumacious-fractious 

103.  pusillanimous.,  intrepid 

104.  sophistry casuistry 

105.  recreant apostate 

106.  miasma effluvium 

107.  proscribe ostracize 

108.  sempiternal ephemeral 

109.  palliate extenuate 

110.  surfeit stint 

111.  abstruse recondite 

112.  termagant virago 

113.  imprecate execrate 

114.  disingenuous.-.artless 

115.  transilient saltatory 


PART  II.  ANALOGIES  103 

Directions:  Each  line  in  this  test  can  be  made  a  true  statement  by  using  one  of  the  three  responses 
in  parentheses. 

For  example :  Item  X  below  is  read,  "Shoe  is  to  Foot  as  Glove  is  to     (a.  Arm         b.  Elbow         c.  Hand)." 

The  correct  answer  is  Hand,  because  Hand  is  related  to  Glove  as  Foot  is  related  to  Shoe.  Under 
examples,  Part  II  of  the  answer  sheet,  line  X,  blacken  the  space  under  c  to  show  that  choice  c 
(Hand)  is  the  correct  answer. 

In  item  Y  below,  the  correct  answer  is  b  (Cow),  so  the  space  under  b  in  line  Y  of  the  answer  sheet 
should  be  blackened. 

Read  each  line  and  decide  which  one  of  the  three  responses  is  correct,  a,  b  or  c,  and  mark  the  space 
under  the  corresponding  letter  on  the  answer  sheet.  Be  sure  for  each  item  that  the  line  on  the  answer 
sheet  is  numbered  the  same  as  the  question  you  are  answering.  Omit  those  that  you  would  have  to  an- 
swer by  pure  guess. 


X.  Shoe  :  Foot  ::  Glove  :      (a.  Arm         b.  Elbow         c.  Hand) 
Y.  Kitten  :  Cat  : :  Calf  :     (a.  Horse         b.  Cow         c.  Lion) 


1.  Ocean    :  Pond    : :  Deep    :     (a.  Shallow         b.  Well        c.  Sea) 

2.  Many    :   Few    : :   Often    :      (a.  Frequent         b.  Seldom         c.  Never) 

3.  Scissors   :  Cloth   : :  Scythe   :     (a.  Wood        b.  Steel         c.  Grass) 

4.  Fore    :   Aft    ::   Bow    :     (a.  Deck         b.  Boat         c.  Stern) 

5.  Circle  :  Square   : :  Sphere   :      (a.  Geometry         b.  Cube         c.  Ball) 

6.  Melted   :  Frozen   ::  Liquid   :     (a.  Soft        6.  Water         c.  Solid) 

7.  Order    :   Confusion    : :  Peace    :      (a.  Treaty         b.  Enemy         c.  War) 

8.  Most   :  Least   : :  Best   :      (a.  Good         b.  Worst         c.  Poor) 

9.  Framework    :   House    : :   Skeleton    :      (a.  Body         b.  Bones         c.  Skull) 

10.  Wise    :  Foolish    : :  Vain    :      (a.  Modest         b.  Pretty         c.  Conceited) 

11.  Aspen    :   Tree    : :  Armadillo    :      (a.  Dagger         b.  Animal         c.  Shrub) 

12.  Antlers   :  Deer   : :  Antennae    :      (a.  Amoeba         b.  Starfish         c.  Grasshopper) 

13.  Love    :   Caress    : :  Anger    :      (a.  Strike         b.  Patience         c.  Temper) 

14.  File    :    Style    ::   Fight    :      (a.  Enemy         6.  Quarrel         c.  Spite) 

15.  Whitney    :    Cotton  gin    : :   Edison    :      (a.  Motion  picture         b.  Telephone         c.  X-ray) 

16.  Harrow    :    Cultivation    : :    Dray    :      (a.  Painting         b.  Hauling         c.  Plumbing) 

17.  Enough    :   Excess    ::    Sufficiency    :      (a.  Surplus         b.  Adequacy         c.  Competency) 

18.  North    :    South    ::    Northeast    :      (a.  Southwest         b.  Southeast         c.  Northwest) 

19.  Cat    :   Carnivorous    : :   Pony    :      (a.  Horse         b.  Herbivorous         c.  Ruminant) 

20.  Sugar    :   Meat    : :   Carbohydrates    :      (a.  Proteins         b.  Fats         c.  Vitamins) 

21.  Newton    :    Calculus    : :   Copernicus    :      (a.  Geography         b.  Archaeology         c.  Astronomy) 

22.  Mexico    :   North  America   : :  Rhodesia    :      (a.  Australia         b.  Africa         c.  Europe) 

23.  Cornea    :   Eye    : :    Cochlea    :      (a.  Spine         b.  Heart         c.  Ear) 

24.  Square  of  1    :  Square  of  2    : :  1    :      (a.  2         b.  4         c.  8) 

25.  Backward    :   Forward    : :  Ancestry    :      (a.  Lineage         b.  Progeny         c.  Prototype) 

26.  Rabbit    :   Timid    : :   Lion    :      (a.  Fierce         b.  Dangerous         c.  Bold) 

27.  English    :  Australia   : :  Portuguese   :      (a.  Brazil         b.  Puerto  Rico         c.  Costa  Rica) 

28.  Optic  nerve  :  Sight  : :  Olfactory  nerve  :      (a.  Hearing         b.  Smell         c.  Taste) 

29.  Labor    :   Wages    : :    Capital    :      (a.  Industry         b.  Stockholder         c.  Interest) 

30.  Certify    :   Attest    : :   Captivate    :     (a.  Fascinate         b.  Admire         c.  Castigate) 


31.  8i~  :  100   : :  Month   :     (a.  Season         b.  Year        c.  Time) 

32.  Georgians    :  Russia    : :  Basques    :      (a.  Italy  b.  Switzerland         c.  Spain) 

33.  1/3  :  2  ::  10/15  :     (a.  6         b.  5         c.  4 

34.  Vergil    :  Aeneid    : :  Matthew    :     (a.  Psalms  b.  Mark        c.  Gospel) 

35.  Tuberculosis    :  Tubercular   : :   Dementia   :      (a.  Demeanor         b.  Demented         c.  Dement) 


36.  Nature    :   Nurture    : :   Heredity    :      (a.  Ancestry         b.  Environment         c.  Health) 

37.  Pretentious    :   Pretension    : :   Decorous    :      (a.  Decoration         b.  Decorum         c.  Deceptive) 

38.  Cube  of  2   :  Cube  of  3    : :  8   :      (a.  12         6.  16         c.  27) 

39.  Proletarian    :    Worker    : :   Brahmin    :      (a.  Bull         b.  Aristocrat         c.  India) 

40.  Bacchus    :   Revelry    : :    Ceres    :      (a.  Agriculture         b.  Love         c.  Hunting) 

41.  Ontario    :   Canada    : :  Yucatan    :      (a.  Alaska         b.  Mexico         c.  Guatemala) 

42.  Entomologist    :   Insects    : :   Philologist    :     (a.   Philosophy         6.  Logic         c.  Language) 

43.  1/8   :  3/16   : :  10   :     (a.  30         b.  15         c.  5) 

44.  Binocular    :   Telescope    ::    Bicameral    :      (a.  Photography         b.  Legislature         c.  Dromedary) 

45.  Atone   :  Expiate   : :  Elicit   :     (a.  Evoke         6.  Illicit        c.  Exploit) 


46.  Annual    :   Perennial    : :   Deciduous    :      (a.  Floriferous 

47.  Harvey    :   Circulation    ::   Lister    :      (a.  Antisepsis         b. 

48.  7   :   11    ::   13    :     (a.  15         b.  16         c.  19) 

49.  T.  H.  Huxley  :  Darwin  : :  Adam  Smith  :     (a.   Emerson 

50.  Rung  :  Ladder  : :  Column  :      (a.  Arch         b.  Coliseum 


b.  Evergreen 
Vaccination 


6.  Galton 
c.  Colonnade) 


c.  Changeable) 
c.  Anesthesia) 

c.  Malthus) 


51.  5:00  p.m.  :  London  ::  2:00  a.m.     (a.  Tokyo         b.  New  York        c.  Athens) 

52.  Hieroglyphics  :  Egyptians  : :  Cuneiform  :      (a.  Greeks         b.  Persians        c.  Hebrews) 

53.  Whence  :  Whither  : :  Origin   :      (a.  Source         b.  Intention         c.  Destination) 

54.  J.  Dewey  :  Philosophy  : :  T.  Veblen  :     (a.  Economics         b.  Religion         c.  Medicine) 

55.  Danube  :  Black  Sea  : :  Euphrates  :     (a.  Persian  Gulf         6.  Red  Sea        c.  Caspian  Sea) 


56.  Hanging  Gardens  : 

57.  Gavotte   :  Dance   : 

58.  Optics    :  Physics    : 

59.  Martin  :  Swallow  : 

60.  Sat  :  Set  ::  Rose 


Babylon  : :  Colossus  :     (a.  Olympia         6.  Rhodes        c.  Ephesus) 
Filigree  :     (a.  Horse         b.  Fabric         c.  Ornament) 
:   Dialectics    :     (a.  Logic         b.  Language         c.  Mathematics) 
:  Martinet  :      (a.  Skylark         b.  Metronome         c.  Disciplinarian) 
:     (a.  Raised         b.  Risen         c.  Rise) 


61.  Notre  Dame  :  Cathedral  ::  Nostradamus  :     (a.  Prophet         b.  Temple         c.  Nostrum) 

62.  Combustible   :  Inflammable   : :  Volatile  :     (a.  Voluble         b.  Flighty        c.  Inviolate) 

63.  Toxicology  :  Poisons  : :  Numismatics  :      (a.  Coins         b.  Fossils         c.  Guns) 

64.  Noxious   :  Injurious   : :  Salacious   :      (a.  Salable         b.  Delicious         c.  Obscene) 

65.  Octet   :  Octahedron   : :  Sextet  :      (a.  Cube         b.  Sexton         c.  Polyhedron) 

66.  Hippocrates   :  Galen   : :  Aeschylus   :      (a.  Euripides         b.  Pericles         c.  Heraclitus) 

67.  Syntax  :  Grammar   : :  Prosody   :      (a.  Versification         b.  Prose         c.  Orthography) 

68.  Marx   :  Hegel   : :  Aquinas   :      (a.  Luther         6.  Aristotle         c.  Erasmus) 

69.  Maoris   :  New  Zealand  : :  Ainus  :      (a.  China         b.  India         c.  Japan) 

70.  Naive  :  Sophisticated  : :  Ingenuous  :      (a.  Candid         b.  Artful         c.  Inventive) 


71.  Parquetry  :  Wood   : :  Cloisonne   :     (a.  Canvas         b.  Fretwork         c.  Enamel) 

72.  Peculiar  :  Distinctive   : :  Untoward   :      (a.  Unfavorable         b.  Unexpected         c.  Fortuitous) 

73.  Taxonomy   :  Biology   ::  Etymology   :      (a.  Zoology         b.  Philology         c.  Geology) 

74.  Utopia  :  Thomas  More  : :  New  Atlantis  :     (a.  Mill         b.  Wells         c.  Bacon) 

75.  Earth  :  Mars  : :  Saturn   :      (a.  Jupiter         b.  Uranus         c.  Neptune) 
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The  "concept  approach"  to  learning  has  been  recognized  as  a  way 
of  identifying,  organizing,  structuring,  and  unifying  significant  sub- 
ject natter  contont  or  najor  ideas  in  a  field.  VJhen  students  and 
teachers  identify  and  understand  significant  ideas  in  a  body  of  know- 
ledge, ability  to  apply  principles,  to  build  or  develop  depth  and 
breadth,  and  to  vse  knowledge  effectively  is  made  possible. 

The  purposes  in  this  study  were  (1)  to  identify  basic  concepts 
for  a  beginning  course  in  home  economics  education  and  (2)  to  assess 
students'  awareness  of  and  ability  to  use  basic  concepts  and  related 
generalizations  during  and  immediately  following  the  student  teaching 
experience • 

The  investigator  identified  the  major  concepts  of  the  Methods  of 
Teaching  Hone  Economics  course  through  observations  in  the  class. 
Student  teachers1  attainment  of  concepts  and  related  generalizations 
was  evaluated  with  a  paper  and  pencil  test,  observation  of  students  in 
the  student  teaching  experience,  and  in  assignments  completed  by 
students. 

The  major  concepts  identified  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Home 
Economics  course  appeared  to  be  attained  by  students  in  decreasing 
order  as  follows:  (l)  Effective  and  meaningful  planning  helps  the 
teacher  as  she  guides  pupils  toward  learning  objectives;  (2)  Student 
teaching  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  teacher  to  begin  to 
assume  the  role  and  responsibilities  of  a  classroom  teacher;  (3)  Pro- 
grams of  learning  are  planned  to  meet  needs  of  specific  groups  of 
pupils  having  a  variety  of  individual  differences;  and  (4)  A  variety 
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of  means  may  be  used  to  evaluate  pupil  learnings  effectively. 

It  was  recommended  that  teachers  of  methods  courses  in  home 
economics  and  secondary  teachers  of  home  economics  might  identify  basic 
concepts  and  make  concept  attainment  a  desired  goal  of  learning. 

Increased  opportunity  to  gvdde  supervising  teachers  in  their 
roles  in  the  student  teaching  experience  would  probably  increa.se  their 
proficiency  as  directors  of  learning. 

The  professional  education  curriculum  might  be  arranged  to 
include  further  learnings  in  measurement  and  evaluation.     Students  and 
teachers  who  are  encouraged  to  continue  their  education  would  be  likely 
to  utilise  self -evaluation  effectively,  be  exposed  to  trends  and  new 
developments  in  subject  matter  and  teaching  techniques,  and  new  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  learning  process. 

Further  research  in  means  of  evaluation  of  concept  attainment 
and  refining  of  instruments  to  measure  concept  attainment  appears  to 
be  desirable. 


